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The  May  Department  Stores  Company 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  retailing 
organizations.  The  three  principal  lines 
of  retail  business  are  department  stores, 
featuring  a  full  line  of  fashionable 
merchandise;  quality  discount  stores; 
and  self-service  family  shoe  stores. 
Through  subsidiaries,  the  corporation  is 
one  of  the  largest  national  developers  and 
operators  of  shopping  centers.  Additionally, 
May  operates  a  trading  stamp  company. 

May  employs  approximately  69,300 
people  in  39  states  and  in  15  offices  over¬ 
seas.  The  corporation’s  operating  divisions 
and  subsidiaries  are  listed  on  page  40  of 
this  report. 

The  142  department  stores,  located  in 
14  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
serve  more  than  37  million  consumers. 
The  11  department  store  divisions  have 
a  leading  position  in  their  respective 
market  areas  and  operate  under  the 
following  well-established  trade  names: 
May  Co.,  California;  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington-Baltimore;  Famous-Barr  Co., 
St.  Louis;  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh;  The 
May  Co.,  Cleveland;  Meier  &  Frank, 
Oregon;  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford;  The 
M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron;  May  D&F,  Colorado; 
Strouss,  Youngstown;  and  May-Cohens, 
Florida. 


Venture,  the  quality  discount  store 
division,  operates  47  stores  with  24  in 
the  metropolitan  Chicago  area,  12  in 
St.  Louis,  six  in  Kansas  City  and  five  in 
other  Midwestern  cities.  In  total. 

Venture  serves  a  market  area  of  12 
million  people. 

Volume  Shoe,  the  largest  chain  of  self- 
service  family  shoe  stores  in  the  nation, 
had  1,279  stores  in  34  states  at  year-end. 
Operating  in  most  locations  as  Payless 
ShoeSource,  these  stores  feature  a 
complete  line  of  footwear  at  value  prices. 

May  Centers,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary,  is  one  of  the  largest  developers 
and  operators  of  shopping  centers  in  the 
United  States.  May  Centers  owns,  has  a 
partnership  interest  in,  or  operates 
26  centers  in  10  states.  It  has  a  50  percent 
partnership  interest  in  and  operates 
Parklabrea,  a  176-acre,  planned  com¬ 
munity  development  in  Los  Angeles. 

Eagle  Stamp  Company,  founded  in 
1903,  operates  in  nine  states  and  is  the 
nation’s  second  oldest  trading  stamp 
company.  More  than  900  businesses  offer 
Eagle  Stamps,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  trading  stamp  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States. 
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Letter  to  Stoekliolders 


May  achieved  its  eighth  consecutive  year 
of  record  sales,  earnings  and  increased 
dividends. 


In  1982,  The  May  Department  Stores 
Company  achieved  reeord  sales  and 
earnings  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year 
and  put  into  motion  a  comprehensive 
program  which  challenges  all  segments  of 
the  corporation  to  achieve  “Excellence 
in  Retailing.” 

Our  financial  highlights: 

a  Sales  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$3.65  billion,  up  7.4%. 

a  Net  earnings  increased  substantially 
to  a  record  $4.87  per  share,  up  13.0% 
from  $4.31  in  1981. 

a  The  annual  common  stock  dividend 
rate  was  increased,  eflfective  June  15, 1983, 
for  the  eighth  straight  year  to  a  record 
$2.00  per  share,  up  10%  from  $1.82. 

Our  operational  highlights: 

a  The  department  store  division,  which 
continues  to  provide  three-quarters  of 
both  our  sales  and  operating  earnings, 
increased  operating  earnings,  made 
substantial  progress  in  timing  and  posi¬ 
tioning  inventory  investments  and  in 
identifying  excess  space  which  can  be 
put  to  more  productive  use. 

■  Venture,  our  quality  discount  store 
division,  achieved  a  significant  79.1% 
improvement  in  operating  earnings, 
opened  three  new  stores  in  1982  and  is 
targeted  for  a  40%  expansion  to  66  stores 
by  year-end  1985. 


■  Volume  Shoe  Corporation  continued 
its  rapid  growth  with  the  opening  of  190 
stores,  including  an  acquisition  of 
65  stores  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona,  while  increasing  operating 
earnings  27.0%. 

B  May  Centers  increased  its  operating 
earnings  to  $14.0  million  in  1982,  up 
116.7%  from  $6.4  million  in  1981. 

Earnings  for  1982  reflect  a  charge  of  11? 
per  share  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
LIFO  method  of  inventory  valuation, 
compared  with  a  LIFO  charge  in  1981  of 
18?  per  share. 

Sales  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982 
were  a  record  $1.25  billion,  up  12.4%, 
reflecting  our  sound  positioning  in 
advance  of  the  economic  turnaround. 

Net  earnings  for  the  quarter  were  also  a 
record  $2.85  per  share,  up  17.3%  from 
198rs  $2.43.  LIFO  requirements  resulted 
in  an  improvement  to  fourth  quarter 
earnings  of  2?  per  share,  compared  with 
a  9?  per  share  improvement  in  1981. 

The  May  Mission 
An  18-month  study  by  senior  manage¬ 
ment  has  resulted  in  the  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  May  Mission  Statement. 
This  study  evaluated  the  corporation’s 
options  for  the  future  and  adopted  a 
strategic  plan  aimed  at  maximizing  stock¬ 
holder  wealth  over  time. 

To  reach  our  goal  of  “Excellence  in 
Retailing,”  within  five  years  the  corpora¬ 
tion  expects  to  attain  a  return  on  common 
stockholders’  investment  in  the  top 
quartile  of  retailing  companies.  Many  of 


the  details  of  programs  that  are  under  way 
are  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this 
annual  report. 

In  the  past  two  months  I  have  visited 
each  operating  division  to  share  the 
May  Mission  and  strategic  programs  with 
3,000  members  of  May  management.  I 
consider  these  meetings  to  be  among  the 
most  important  I  have  attended  since 
becoming  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
corporation.  The  meetings  underscore 
our  commitment  to  excellence  throughout 
the  organization  and  stress  the  role  of 
each  individual  in  achieving  corporate 
objectives. 

Financial  Position 
The  corporation  continues  to  maintain 
its  strong  financial  position.  Our  public 
borrowing  of  $50  million  in  1982,  the 
first  since  1977,  several  smaller  financings 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  shopping  center 
real  estate  transaction  of  1980,  which 
continue  to  be  held,  put  us  in  a  very  solid 
cash  position  at  year-end.  Increased 
attention  to  asset  management  also  was 
an  important  contributor  to  our  year-end 
cash  position. 

Our  capital  expenditure  plan  for 
1982-1986  totals  more  than  $1  billion.  In 
addition  to  continued  department  store 
and  Volume  Shoe  growth,  the  plan 
contains  $140  million  to  support  the 
accelerated  growth  of  Venture.  The 
corporation  can  finance  most  of  this  with 
the  cash  flow  it  generates. 
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Seated,  from  left, 

Allan  J.  Illoostcin, 

Raymond  L.  Klaucr  and 
Thomas  A.  Hays,  vice  chairmen. 
Standing, 

David  C.  Farrell,  president. 


Management  Changes 
We  were  pleased  to  have  two  highly  qualified 
individuals  join  our  Board  of  Directors 
in  1982— Andrall  E.  Pearson,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  PepsiCo, 
Inc.,  and  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum, 
director  of  Washington  University’s 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Weidenbaum  rejoins  the  Board 
following  service  to  President  Reagan  as 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

David  E.  Babcock,  former  chairman, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation,  and  James  L.  Hayes, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
American  Management  Associations,  will 
retire  from  the  Board  in  June.  Mr.  Babcock 
was  elected  a  director  in  1967  and 
Mr.  Hayes  has  served  as  a  director  since 
1974.  Mr.  Babcock  joined  the  corporation 
in  1967.  He  was  elected  president  in 
1972,  chairman  of  the  Board  in  1975  and 
chief  executive  ofiicer  in  1976.  The 
dedication  and  valued  judgments  of 
Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Hayes  have  been 
greatly  appreciated  and  will  be  missed. 

We  reported  in  February  the  decision 
of  John  W.  Boyle  to  resign  as  chairman 
and  as  a  Board  member  to  pursue  other 
business  interests.  Mr.  Boyle  served  the 
company  with  distinction  since  1972, 
and  his  contributions  will  continue  to 
favorably  afiect  the  corporation. 

Also  in  1982,  Otto  E.  Becker  and 
Lawrence  E.  Honig  were  named  executive 
vice  presidents— Mr.  Becker  for  opera¬ 
tions  and  systems;  Mr.  Honig  for  strategic 
planning.  Other  important  changes  were 
accomplished  in  the  operating  divisions, 
affording  new  challenges  for  our  team 
of  long-service  executives. 


Results  by  Business  Segment 
The  11  department  store  operating 
divisions  accounted  for  72.7%  of  our 
retail  sales  and  74.8%  of  our  operating 
earnings  in  1982.  Sales  from  our  142 
department  stores  were  $2.65  billion,  up 
5.3%  over  1981,  and  operating  earnings 
were  $251.9  million,  up  4.8%. 

Venture,  with  47  stores,  accounted  for 
18.6%  of  our  retail  sales  and  8.9%  of  our 
operating  earnings.  Venture’s  sales  were 
$680.3  million  for  1982,  up  11.2%  over 
1981,  and  operating  earnings  were 
$30.0  million,  up  79.1%. 

Volume  Shoe,  which  had  1,279  stores 
at  year-end,  accounted  for  8.7%  of  our 
retail  sales  and  12.1%  of  our  operating 
earnings.  Volume  Shoe’s  sales  were 
$319.0  million  for  1982,  up  18.7%  over 
1981,  and  operating  earnings  were 
$40.6  million,  up  27.0%. 


May  Centers  accounted  for  4.2%  of 
our  operating  earnings  in  1982.  Its 
operating  earnings  were  $14.0  million, 
compared  with  $6.4  million  in  1981. 


Outlook 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  improving 
condition  of  the  economy.  As  the  economy 
gains  momentum,  retail  sales  should 
improve  substantially.  In  addition,  we 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  strategic  focus 
of  the  corporation  and  the  work  that  is 
going  forward  to  enable  us  to  achieve 
“Excellence  in  Retailing.” 


David  C.  Farrell 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


April  15,1983 
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The  May  Mission  Statement 


As  The  May  Department  Stores  Company 
entered  the  1980s,  management  looked 
ahead  at  the  environment  facing  the 
corporation  in  this  decade  and  beyond. 

It  was  evident  that  to  be  and  remain  a 
highly  successful  retailer,  clearly  defined 
strategies  were  required  to  distinguish 
May  from  its  competition.  The  task  was 
to  move  The  May  Department  Stores 
Company  to  the  forefront  of  retailing. 

After  an  intense  review  by  top  man¬ 
agement  of  our  current  position  and 
required  future  strategies,  a  statement  of 
action,  the  May  Mission  Statement,  was 
developed  to  serve  as  our  guide. 

The  May  Mission  is  “Excellence  in 
Retailing.”  Our  corporation  will  work  to 
represent  and  be  recognized  for  excellence 
in  all  areas  of  business. 

The  objective  of  our  Mission  is  to 
achieve  top-quartile  performance  among 
relevant  competition  within  the  next  five 
years  as  measured  by  return  on  conunon 
stockholders’  investment.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  the  need  for  high 
levels  of  sales  growth  and  return  on  net 
assets.  Although  aggressive,  we  consider 
this  objective  to  be  achievable. 

The  actions  for  achieving  our  goals 
are  based  on  two  fundamental  elements: 
building  a  strong  organization  and  setting 
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clear  strategies.  As  represented  by  our 
pyramid  symbol,  the  foundation  of  the 
Mission  is  our  organization.  We  are 
determined  to  build  a  team  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  industry.  Attention  will 
focus  on  recognizing  employees  through¬ 
out  the  corporation  who  exhibit  excel¬ 
lence  in  performance  and  on  strengthening 
efibrts  to  develop  and  retain  talented 
employees.  To  ensure  future  growth,  we 
will  make  major  efforts  to  attract  new  and 
promising  talent  to  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company. 

Building  upon  the  organizational 
foundation,  our  strategies,  as  shown  to 
the  right,  encompass  every  aspect  of  our 
business.  In  the  critical  area  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  we  are  committed  to  reacting 
quickly  and  sustaining  our  response  to 
consumers’  demands.  In  both  concept 
and  execution,  we  shall  be  dedicated  to 
superior  merchandising.  Our  concept  is 
to  emphasize  innovation  in  merchandising 
while  creating  excitement  in  our  stores 
and  excitement  surrounding  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  execution,  we  will  perform 
the  basics  of  retailing  with  the  utmost  skill: 
identifying  merchandise  trends,  identify¬ 
ing  key  resources,  emphasizing  the 
assortment  and  flow  of  products,  establish¬ 
ing  sound  pricing  practices  and  generating 
effective  advertising,  sales  promotions 
and  visual  presentations  to  provide  an 
exciting  shopping  environment. 

Another  critical  element  in  our 
strategies  is  productivity  improvement. 
New  programs  and  activities  will  focus 
on  better  use  of  May  people,  assets  and 


retail  square  footage  to  assure  that  the 
corporation  maintains  the  leading  position 
in  its  businesses. 

Customer  service  is  also  a  top  priority. 
No  activity  is  as  important  as  ensuring 
customer  satisfaction  and  confidence  in 
our  stores.  For  May,  emphasis  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service  will  reach  beyond  selling  to 
include  merchandise  selection,  availa¬ 
bility,  assortment  and  ease  of  shopping. 

An  important  component  of  our 
strategy  is  to  develop  meaningful  systems 
for  efficient  operation  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  The  successful  application  of 
technology  will  give  May  a  major  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  and,  in  turn,  will  give 
value  to  our  customers. 

Despite  the  aggressiveness  of  our  goals, 
we  have  confidence  of  success  for  several 
reasons.  The  Mission  is  built  upon  the 
strengths  of  our  management  team,  our 
retailing  knowledge  and  expertise,  and 
our  strong  financial  position.  The  Mission 
emphasizes  performance  in  the  areas  we 
understand  well:  department  stores, 
discount  stores  and  specialty  shoe  retail¬ 
ing.  Additionally,  our  divisions  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  Mission.  These  goals  and 
strategies  have  strong  acceptance  and 
commitment  throughout  our  corporation. 

The  May  Mission  Statement  stands  as 
our  commitment  to  the  future.  We  are 
tremendously  excited  about  and  dedicated 
to  the  course  we  have  chosen. 
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Company  Review 


Department  Stores 


Our  department  stores  reported  record 
sales  for  1982  of  $2.65  billion,  an  increase 
of  5.3%  from  sales  of  $2.52  billion  in 
1981.  At  year-end,  May  had  142  depart¬ 
ment  stores  operating  in  11  divisions 
across  the  country. 

Operating  earnings  of  $251.9  million 
were  also  a  record,  increasing  4.8%  from 
$240.3  million  in  1981.  Operating 
earnings  as  a  percent  of  sales  were  9.5%. 

Department  store  sales  rebounded 
well  in  the  fourth  quarter,  registering  a 
10.2%  increase  in  total,  and  a  7.8% 
increase  store-for-store.  The  fourth 
quarter  performance  of  our  department 
store  group  was  one  of  the  best  among 
the  nation’s  department  store  companies. 

Four  new  department  stores,  repre¬ 
senting  529,000  square  feet  of  selling 
space,  opened  in  1982.  Three  new  stores, 
with  an  additional  390,000  square  feet, 
will  open  in  August  1983. 

Openings  in  1982  were  in  Palm  Desert, 
Calif,  by  May  Co.,  California;  Towson,  Md. 
by  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington-Baltimore; 
Springfield,  Mo.  hy  Famous-Barr  Co., 

St.  Louis;  and  Jefferson  County,  Colo, 
by  May  D&F,  Colorado. 

Openings  in  1983  are  scheduled  in 
Chesterfield,  Mo.  by  Famous-Barr  Co.; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  by  Kaufinann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  and  Boulder,  Colo,  by  May  D&F. 

These  stores  are  part  of  a  1982-1986 
expansion  program  which  is  to  add  23 
new  department  stores  with  three  million 
square  feet  of  retail  space.  During  the 
five-year  period,  about  $400  million  is 
scheduled  to  be  spent  for  new  department 
stores  and  major  remodels. 


The  corporation’s  depth  of  management 
is  reflected  in  the  ability  to  fill  openings 
in  our  most  critical  positions  from  within. 
Major  management  changes  in  the  past 
year  included  the  appointments  of  Judith 
K.  Hofer  as  president  of  May  Co., 
California,  from  president  of  Meier  & 
Frank,  Oregon;  Allain  Russo  as  president 
of  Meier  &  Frank,  from  executive  vice 
president  of  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Marshall  Hilsberg  as  president  of  G.  Fox 
&  Co.,  Hartford,  from  executive  vice 
president  of  G.  Fox;  Larry  Mickley  as 
president  of  Strouss,  Youngstown,  from 
executive  vice  president  of  Strouss; 

J.  Warren  Harris  as  chairman  of 
Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  from 
chairman  of  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Paul  G.  Badgley  as  chairman  of  The 
May  Co.,  Cleveland,  from  senior  vice 
president,  Meier  &  Frank;  and  J.  Kent 
McHose  as  chairman  of  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
from  senior  vice  president  of  G.  Fox. 

We  continue  to  have  a  dominant, 
profitable,  quality  department  store 
business.  Each  division  is  a  premier 
franchise,  offering  a  full  range  of  quality 
goods  and  services  to  our  customers,  and 
is  number  one  or  a  very  strong  number 
two  in  its  market.  The  net  result  of  this 
position  is  improved  growth  potential 
and  a  substantial  and  predictable  cash 
flow  from  our  department  store  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  our  objective  to  be  the 
number  one  department  store  retailer 
in  each  of  our  markets. 

A  strong  collaborative  process  exists 
among  the  divisions  and  the  corporate 
ofiices,  encouraging  clear,  sound,  inno¬ 
vative  planning  and  execution.  Through¬ 
out,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  elements  of 
the  May  Mission  Statement.  A  Presidents’ 


Council,  which  meets  eight  times  a  year, 
has  become  a  primary  center  for  formulat¬ 
ing  and  implementing  our  merchandising 
objectives.  A  Chairmen’s  Roundtable  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  improving  the 
operating  divisions’  focus  on  asset 
control,  inventory  and  receipts  planning 
to  support  the  merchandising  plans,  and 
vigorous  expense  analysis.  Other 
corporate-level  task  forces  are  focusing 
on  additional  strategies  of  the  May 
Mission  including  customer  service, 
human  resources,  merchandise  and 
business  planning. 

Our  strength  of  management  in  each 
market  enables  May  to  respond  with 
speed  and  flexibility  to  local  trends 
and  still  take  advantage  of  the  buying 
information  and  economies  of  scde 
offered  by  our  New  York-based  marketing 
arm.  May  Merchandising  Corporation. 
This  partnership  between  the  store  and 
the  New  York  merchant  pays  off  in 
shorter  lead  times,  earlier  testing,  and 
faster  turnaround  for  highly  seasonal, 
fashion  merchandise. 

Additionally,  the  overseas  ofiices  of 
our  subsidiary.  May  Department  Stores 
International,  Inc.,  allow  us  to  take 
advantage  of  increasingly  important 
import  programs  with  speed  and  author¬ 
ity.  While  the  bulk  of  May  purchases 
are  bought  from  well-established 
resources  in  the  United  States,  there 
exist  substantial  opportunities  for  the 
development  and  purchase  of  quality 
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products  from  abroad.  We  are  the  only 
major  domestic  department  store  chain 
which  owns  and  controls  its  entire 
network  of  offices  in  the  key  countries 
of  Asia.  This  permits  our  stores  to 
develop,  manufacture  and  market  high- 
quality  merchandise  which  can  be  offered 
at  outstanding  savings  and  values,  an 
important  asset  in  building  sales. 

The  long-term  advantages  of  the 
partnership  between  stores  and  central 
merchandising  are  powerful  assortments 
tailored  to  the  wants  of  each  community, 
dominance  in  profitable  growth  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  kind  of  merchandise 
impact  available  only  from  a  quality 
department  store. 

The  mark  of  a  successful  department 
store  is  its  ability  to  accomplish  numerous 
objectives  at  the  same  time.  Through  the 
process  of  the  Presidents’  Council  plus  the 
many  well-planned  meetings  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  buyers,  key  trends 
are  identified  and  researched,  strategies 
are  developed  and  purchases  made. 

A  strategy  that  met  with  particular 
success  in  1982  was  developing  better 
understanding  and  expertise  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  inventories.  A  better 
timed  flow  of  merchandise  into  our  stores 
is  helping  us  maintain  an  investment  in 
inventory  that  is  well-edited  and  carefully 
directed.  As  a  result,  our  stores  find 
they  have  the  ability  to  shift  into  new 
and  timely  merchandise  quickly  and  with 
great  authority. 

In  our  merchandising  efibrts,  there 
has  been  extensive  focus  on  satisfying 
the  lifestyle  needs  of  the  working  woman. 
Working  women  have  become  a  major 
growth  element  in  executive  and  super¬ 


visory  positions.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  well-tailored,  attractive  suits  have 
become  important  sellers.  So,  too,  have 
the  accessories  which  accompany  the 
purchase  of  a  suit. 

At  the  same  time,  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  apparel  and  accessories 
devoted  to  leisure  activities.  We  have 
assigned  the  name  “Weekending”  to 
these  activities.  Whether  it  be  jeans  in 
the  newest  of  colors  or  stripes,  or  warm¬ 
up  suits  for  jogging,  gardening  or  shopping, 
these  categories  are  enjoying  growth. 

Furnishings  and  developments  for  the 
home  are  also  a  key  part  of  our  balanced 
approach  to  satisfying  the  needs  of  our 
customers.  From  well-appointed  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  to  quality  dinnerware, 
glassware  and  linens,  to  lighting  needs, 
to  stereo  systems  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  there  have  been  strong  coordinated 
efforts  and  focus  among  the  divisions  to 
excel  in  our  various  markets. 

Consistent  with  the  May  Mission, 
merchandising  strategies  also  include 
being  first  in  important  merchandise 
trends  and  developments,  having  well- 
planned,  timely  assortments  that  are 
deep  and  complete,  and  supporting 
assortments  through  powerfiil  visual 
merchandising  presentations.  We  are 
enhancing  the  resource  impact  in  our 
stores  by  ensuring  that  we  are  well- 
positioned  with  the  appropriate  vendors 
and  alert  to  emerging  resources.  We  are 
also  more  rigorously  examining  the  cus¬ 
tomer  profile  in  all  our  stores  to  ensure 


that  the  merchandise  we  offer  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  is  expected.  Our 
corporate  research  team  completed 
customer  research  studies  at  three  de¬ 
partment  store  divisions  in  1982  and 
has  three  more  scheduled  for  1983. 

Other  key  merchandising  strategies 
focus  on  sound  pricing  practices,  vital 
sales  promotion  and  visually  exciting 
stores,  major  elements  of  the  May  Mission 
Statement.  In  pricing,  we  are  carefully 
assessing  the  balance  between  volume 
growth  and  gross  margin.  In  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  we  are  ensuring  that  our  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  efibrts  are  fully 
reflective  of  our  stores  and  merchandising 
thrusts  and  that  they  convey  newness, 
dominance,  quality  and  value  through 
consistent,  powerful  formats  and  layouts. 
And  in  presenting  visually  exciting 
stores,  we  are  focusing  on  creating  an 
exciting  and  effective  shopping  environ¬ 
ment  with  renewed  attention  to  the 
power  of  innovative  visual  merchandising 
techniques. 

Consistent  with  the  May  Mission,  the 
corporation  is  actively  developing 
programs  for  improved  customer  service. 
Customer  service  includes  not  only 
selling,  but  also  the  availability  of  goods, 
in-stock  positions,  properly  marked  mer¬ 
chandise  and  ease  of  shopping.  The  all- 
important  ingredient  is  the  people  who 
staff  the  sales  floor.  Service  is  such  a 
crucial  element  in  achieving  our  objective 
of  “Excellence  in  Retailing”  that  we  con¬ 
duct  annual  customer  service  audits  in 
each  of  our  142  department  stores.  We 
believe  a  superior  performance  in  cus¬ 
tomer  service  will  be  a  key  competitive 
advantage  in  the  1980s. 
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By  cxticutinf'  the  element.s  of  the  May 
Mission,  we  will  improve  our  performance 
to  levels  that  have  never  been  attained 
in  the  past  — finaneially,  organizationally 
and  strategically. 


Similarly,  the  May  Mission  encom¬ 
passes  aggressive  actions  to  increase 
productivity  of  department  store  space. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  more  than 
$200  million  will  be  spent  on  renovations, 
remodels  and  space  reductions.  Best 
performing  space  will  be  maximized, 
under-utilized  space  will  be  enhanced, 
and  excess  space  will  be  eliminated. 
Overall,  major  amounts  of  our  total 
department  store  space  will  be  affected  in 
this  important  effort. 

To  date,  considerable  space  has  been 
reduced  from  several  of  our  larger  down¬ 
town  stores.  In  our  downtown  Cleveland 
store,  95,000  square  feet  has  been  leased 
and  another  100,000  square  feet  has 
been  sold  to  a  financial  institution.  We 
leased  225,000  square  feet  to  the  City  of 
Baltimore  in  our  downtown  Hecht  Co. 
store.  Each  of  our  downtown  Hartford 
and  Akron  stores  is  actively  planning  for 
space  reductions— which,  combined, 
could  total  about  800,000  square  feet. 


In  addition,  similar  space  reductions 
were  completed  in  suburban  store 
locations.  Looking  ahead,  a  substantial 
number  of  additional  opportunities  for 
space  reductions  is  seen,  both  in  down¬ 
town  and  suburban  locations. 

The  corporation  is  also  implementing 
systems  development  plans  as  a  means 
of  achieving  our  objectives.  Substantial 
investments  are  being  made  to  control 
expenses,  all  in  programs  with  very  high 
returns  and  most  with  payback  periods  of 
under  three  years.  These  investments 
include  automated  energy  management 
systems,  private  telephones,  computer- 
produced  merchandise  ticketing,  and 
accounts  receivable  related  applications. 

Expenditures  are  being  made  to  obtain 
better  merchandise  information.  With 
electronic  point-of-sale  terminals  at  every 
May  department  store,  we  are  concen¬ 
trating  on  merchandise  information, 
automated  planning  systems  and  purchase 
order  management. 


The  action  programs  described  in  this 
section  are  in  great  measure  designed  to 
help  the  corporation  achieve  its  “Excel¬ 
lence  in  Retailing”  mission.  These 
programs  will  improve  our  performance 
to  levels  that  have  never  been  attained  by 
us  in  the  past— financially,  organization¬ 
ally  and  strategically.  Through  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  excitement.  May 
plans  to  achieve  its  aggressive  mission. 


Department  Store  Divisions 

1982 

1981 

Building 

Sales  in  Area  in  Number 

Millions  of  Thousands  of 

Dollars  ofSq.  Ft.  Stores 

Building 

Sales  in  Area  in  Number 

Millions  of  Thousands  of 

Dollars  ofSq.  Ft.  Stores 

May  Co.,  California 

S  654.5 

7,774 

34 

S  634.0 

7,682 

33 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington-Baltimore 

415.3 

4,299 

23 

379.3 

4,420 

22 

Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis 

363.5 

3,843 

15 

336.0 

3,708 

14 

Kaufniann’s,  Pittsburgh 

268.6 

2,584 

10 

259.9 

2,589 

10 

The  May  Co.,  Cleveland 

189.0 

2,788 

10 

178.6 

2,788 

10 

Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon 

176.5 

1,829 

7 

163.6 

1,829 

7 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford 

152.6 

1,935 

8 

145.6 

1,935 

8 

The  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron 

140.1 

1,804 

10 

138.6 

1,804 

10 

May  D&F,  Colorado 

136.1 

1,558 

10 

129.8 

1,445 

_ 9 

Strouss,  Youngstown 

100.5 

1,157 

9 

101.6 

1,155 

9 

May.Cohens,  Florida 

57.9 

665 

6 

53.4 

716 

_ 6 

Total 

«2,654.6 

30,236 

142 

82,520.4 

30,071 
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Venture 


Venture,  our  quality  discount  store 
division,  reported  record  sales  for  1982  of 
$680.3  million,  an  11.2%  increase  over 
sales  of  $611.5  million  in  1981. 

Operating  earnings  of  $30.0  million 
were  also  a  record,  increasing  79.1% 
from  $16.8  million  in  1981.  Operating 
earnings  in  1981  reflected  a  reserve  of 
$2.3  million  for  the  closing  of  one 
Chicago  store. 

Venture  contributed  18.6%  of  the 
corporation’s  total  retail  sales  and  8.9% 
of  total  operating  earnings. 

The  division  operated  47  quality 
discount  stores  at  year-end:  24  in  the 
Chicago  market,  12  in  the  St.  Louis  market 
and  six  in  the  Kansas  City  market.  Five 
additional  stores  are  located  in  other 
midwestern  cities.  In  each  of  its  markets. 
Venture  is  a  dominant  retailer  compared 
to  its  discount  store  competition.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  oflered  a  full  assortment  of 
quality  merchandise  in  a  self-service 
format  at  value  prices. 

In  October  1982,  Venture  opened  three 
new  stores  in  the  Chicago  area,  each 
containing  approximately  100,000  square 
feet.  These  were  the  first  new  stores  for 
Venture  in  three  years,  and  combined 
sales  have  exceeded  original  targets. 

Based  on  1982  performance  and 
confidence  in  continued  progress. 
Venture  plans  an  accelerated  expansion 
of  40%  in  1983-1985,  adding  19  stores. 
Four  new  openings  are  scheduled  in  1983, 
eight  in  1984  and  seven  in  1985. 

The  1983  openings  include  a  major 
entry  into  Oklahoma  City  with  stores  in 
two  community  shopping  centers,  French 
Market  Mall  and  South  Shields,  plus  a 
third  store  in  Midwest  City,  Okla.  The 
fourth  store  will  open  in  Springfield,  Ill., 


also  a  new  market  area.  Capital  expendi¬ 
tures  of  approximately  $23  million, 
including  lease  equivalents  of  $8  million, 
are  allocated  for  the  1983  expansion. 

The  1982  performance  improvement 
is  based  on  effective  and  well-focused 
merchandising,  innovative  promotion 
programs,  a  quality  organization  and 
heightened  customer  satisfaction— all 
important  parts  of  the  May  Mission. 

An  integral  part  of  Venture’s  growth 
strategy  is  its  remodeling  program.  Four 
stores  were  remodeled  in  1982;  a  similar 
number  are  planned  for  1983.  Consistent 
with  the  May  Mission,  remodels  focus 
on  a  more  efficient  use  of  retail  space, 
particularly  in  the  rearrangement  of 
departments  for  improved  trafiic  flow  and 
merchandise  visibility.  Also,  remodels 
feature  new  fixturing  for  expanded, 
attractive  product  displays.  New  interior 
signing  promotes  ease  of  shopping,  and 
redesigned  checkout  lanes  offer  faster 
customer  service. 

Merchandising  efforts  are  positioning 
Venture  with  products  which  are  in 
demand  and  offer  significant  growth 
potential.  Venture  has  established  itself 
as  a  recognized  and  reliable  supplier  of 
a  full  range  of  products  such  as  popular 
activewear,  home  computers,  video  games 
and  branded  apparel  products. 

Today’s  casual  lifestyle  emphasizes  the 
quality  of  time  and  how  it  is  spent  at 
work  or  at  play.  Reflecting  these  new 
attitudes,  1983  merchandising  plans 
strongly  place  Venture  in  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  time  pieces,  dancewear,  activewear, 
lifestyle  furniture  and  the  growing 
categories  of  home  ofiflce  and  telecom¬ 
munication  products. 


Further  responding  to  consumers’ 
demand  for  time-saving  features.  Venture 
is  adding  convenience  services  such  as 
pharmacies,  beauty  salons  and  auto 
service  centers  to  stores  that  do  not 
have  them. 

For  improved  customer  service— 
another  key  element  of  the  May  Mission- 
automatic  authorization  of  third  party 
charge  cards  was  introduced  via  point-of- 
sale  terminals.  Venture  is  the  first  mass 
retailer  in  the  country  to  offer  on-line 
credit  check  and  authorization. 

A  new  semi-automated  distribution 
center  was  opened  in  May  1982  in 
O’Fallon,  Mo.,  to  serve  the  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  stores.  The  new  facility 
allows  merchandise  to  be  moved  more 
rapidly  and  eflflciently  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  center  to  store  shelves. 

Other  activities  for  improved  produc¬ 
tivity  include  improved  in-store  stocking 
systems,  receiving  and  personnel  sched¬ 
uling.  Additionally,  Venture  instituted 
new  systems  for  centralized  energy  control. 
By  year-end,  all  stores’  heating,  cooling 
and  lighting  will  be  computer  controlled. 

As  expansion  continues,  activity  will 
be  concentrated  within  a  500-mile  radius 
surrounding  existing  major  markets. 
Productivity  increases  are  expected  due 
to  accessibility  of  distribution  centers 
and  economies  of  advertising.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Venture  will  remain  well 
positioned  as  a  low-cost  retailer  offering 
high  values  on  quality  merchandise. 


Venture 

1982 

1981 

Sales  in  Millions  of  Dollars 

8680.3 

8611.5 

Building  Area 

in  Thousands  of  Square  Feet 

5,554 

5,225 

Number  of  Stores 

47 

45 
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We  are  emphasizinf'  merchandise  impact, 
sales  promotion,  pricing  and  visually 
attractive  stores. 


Volume  Shoe  Corporation 


Volume  Shoe  Corporation  reported 
record  sales  for  1982  of  $319.0  million, 
an  increase  of  18.7%  from  sales  of  $268.9 
million  in  1981.  Store-for-store  sales 
rose  5.7%. 

Operating  earnings  rose  to  $40.6  million, 
also  a  record,  up  27.0%  from  $32.0 
million  in  the  year  prior. 

Volume  Shoe  contributed  8.7%  of  the 
corporation’s  total  retail  sales  and  12.1% 
of  total  operating  earnings. 

Volume  Shoe  is  the  nation’s  largest 
chain  of  self-service  shoe  stores.  It 
operated  1,279  stores  at  year-end,  most 
known  by  the  trade  name  Payless  Shoe- 
Source.  The  company  has  stores  in  34 
states,  with  heaviest  concentrations  in 
the  Sun  Belt,  and  is  headquartered  in 
Topeka,  Kan.  On  average,  each  store 
contains  3,500  square  feet  and  offers 
approximately  7,200  pairs  of  shoes,  plus 
accessories  and  shoe  care  products. 

In  1982,  Volume  Shoe  continued  its 
aggressive  growth,  opening  190  stores. 
Expansion  included  acquisition  of  65 
Koby’s  Shoe  Stores  in  January  1983 
from  Kobacker  Stores,  Inc.,  giving  addi¬ 
tional  market  penetration  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona.  California, 
with  192  stores,  represents  the  company’s 
largest  concentration  of  stores.  With  169 
stores,  Texas  ranks  second.  Combined, 
California  and  Texas  represent  28%  of 
Volume  Shoe’s  total  stores. 

During  1983,  Volume  Shoe  plans  to 
open  110  new  stores.  The  majority  will 
be  in  approximately  30  priority  markets 
in  the  West,  Southwest,  Great  Lakes  and 
Gulf  Coast  regions.  Approximately  $37 


million  capital  value  of  operating  leases 
is  involved  in  the  1983  store  expansion 
program.  For  1984-1986,  an  addition  of 
about  130  new  stores  is  planned  each  year. 

In  a  planned  management  transition, 
Harry  Berger,  formerly  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  was  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Dale  W.  Hilpert,  formerly  executive  vice 
president,  was  named  chairman.  Volume 
Shoe  co-founders  Louis  and  Shaol  Pozez 
continue  as  members  of  the  Volume  Shoe 
Board  of  Directors.  Louis  Pozez  is,  in 
addition,  a  Board  member  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company. 

The  performance  of  Volume  Shoe  in 
1982  is  attributed  directly  to  new  actions 
taken  by  management,  which  are  based 
on  thorough,  intensive  market  research. 

May  Mission  Statement  strategies 
apply,  as  well,  to  Volume  Shoe.  Custo¬ 
mers’  economic  profile  and  demographic 
characteristics  have  been  clearly  identified. 
As  a  result,  strategies  for  merchandise 
impact,  visually  attractive  stores,  sales 
promotion,  and  pricing  were  implemented. 

Based  on  better  customer  knowledge, 
merchandise  selections  and  value  pric¬ 
ing  are  tailored  to  the  Volume  Shoe 
customer  profile. 

Special  emphasis  was  given  to  promo¬ 
tion  efforts.  Accenting  value  pricing,  the 
company  pursued  a  well-focused,  cohe¬ 
sive  advertising  program  which  includes 
major  use  of  television.  The  advertising 
campaign  has  been  tracked  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  sales. 

Product  presentation  ranks  as  a  key 
merchandising  element,  but  is  particularly 
important  in  a  self-service  format.  The 
May  Mission  strategies  of  merchandise 
impact  and  visual  excitement  were  empha¬ 


sized  to  attractively  display  a  depth  of 
styles  and  a  selection  of  accessories. 

Complementing  these  efforts,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  buying  organization  was  strength¬ 
ened  and  relationships  with  quality  ven¬ 
dors  were  intensified.  Attention  was 
focused  on  improved  customer  service, 
ensuring  availability  of  a  full  assortment  of 
styles,  properly  timed  and  at  value  prices. 

Also  based  on  the  customer  profile. 
Volume  Shoe  has  been  able  to  improve 
site  selection  for  new  stores.  With 
improved  customer  targeting  and  site 
selection,  stores  opened  during  the  year 
achieved  average  sales  levels  above  those 
of  existing  stores. 

Volume  Shoe  also  continues  to  enhance 
internal  systems  for  improved  productiv¬ 
ity  levels.  A  computerized  system  is 
aiding  inventory  control,  merchandise 
replenishment  and  establishment  of  basic 
stock  levels  needed  for  each  store  on  a 
regular  basis.  An  automated  distribution 
center,  which  opened  in  May  1980  in 
Topeka,  has  added  new  systems  to  improve 
the  flow  and  sorting  of  merchandise 
shipments  to  store  locations.  The  distri¬ 
bution  center  processed  14.3  million  pairs 
of  shoes  in  its  first  year  and,  with  refine¬ 
ments  added  in  1982,  is  expected  to 
process  25  million  pairs  in  1983. 


Volume  Shoe  Corporation 

1982 

1981 

Sales  in  Millions  of  Dollars 

8319.0 

$268.9 

Building  Area 

in  Thousands  of  Square  Feet 

4,226* 

3,853 

Number  of  Stores 

1,279 

1,089 

‘Building  area  does  not  include  approximately  273,000 
square  feet  for  65  Koby’s  Shoe  Stores  acquired  in 
January  1983.  Approximately  $434,000  of  Volume 
Shoe’s  Pscal  1982  sales  were  from  Koby’s  stores. 
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Valuable  real  estate  holdings  and  the 
ability  to  develop  future  shopping  centers 
rank  as  an  important  strategic  asset  for 
the  corporation. 


May  Centers 


Operating  earnings  of  May  Centers  in 
1982  were  $14.0  million,  up  116.7'1()  from 
$6.4  million  in  1981.  Cash  flow  from 
May  Centers  ( net  earnings  plus  depreei- 
ation)  in  1982  was  $10.2  million,  up 
57.1/0  from  $6.5  million  in  1981. 
Operating  earnings  and  cash  flow  for  1982 
included  the  pretax  gain  of  $2.1  million 
on  the  sale  of  certain  real  estate  in  west 
Los  Angeles. 

May  Centers  is  one  of  the  largest 
developers  and  managers  of  retail  shopping 
centers  in  the  United  States.  Operating 
in  10  states.  May  Centers  wholly  owns 
and  operates  six  centers;  has  partnership 
interests  in  and  operates  another  18; 
and  has  limited  partnership  interests  in 
two  others.  May  Centers  also  has  interests 
in  other  miscellaneous  properties,  includ¬ 
ing  office  buildings  and  residential 
properties. 

In  Los  Angeles,  May  Centers  has  a 
50%  partnership  Interest  in,  and  oper¬ 
ates,  Parklabrea,  a  176-acre  planned 
community  development  which  includes 
4,253  residential  units  and  a  large  com¬ 
munity  shopping  center.  The  property 
also  contains  a  10-acre,  two-city-block 
area  which  includes  May  Co.,  California’s 
Wilshire  Boulevard  department  store. 

Real  estate  continues  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  strategic  asset  of  the  corporation, 
providing  additional  current  operating 
income  and  cash  flow.  May  Centers’ 
substantially  appreciated  asset  values 
provide  a  relatively  unique  future 
resource  available  for  redeployment  over 
time  to  tbe  advantage  of  our  stockholders. 


In  May  of  1982,  Gregory  R.  Glass  was 
named  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  and  William  E.  Grafstrom  was 
named  chairman.  Both  had  been  serving 
as  executive  vice  presidents  of  May 
Centers,  Inc. 

In  1982,  May  Centers  sold  a  retail  and 
oflice  property  in  west  Los  Angeles  for  a 
$2.1  million  gain.  Tbe  property  contained 
31,000  square  feet  of  leasable  retail  space. 
The  sales  agreement  includes  certain  con¬ 
ditions  which,  if  met,  will  result  in  addi¬ 
tional  pretax  capital  gains  of  $6.1  million 
in  future  years,  not  later  than  1985. 

May  Centers  is  continuing  to  evaluate 
opportunities  for  realizing  value  from  its 
mature  real  estate  holdings,  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  and  investing  in 
real  estate  “futures.”  The  $72  million 
realized  in  1980  from  the  transfer  of 
certain  shopping  centers  to  a  50%  owned 
partnership  with  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  invested  in  marketable 
securities  by  tbe  corporation. 

The  May  Mission  Statement  is  playing 
an  important  role  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  May  Centers’ 
plans.  Organization,  productivity,  mer¬ 
chandise  impact,  promotion  and  the 
creation  of  visually  exciting  centers, 
which  borrow  key  elements  from  the 
Mission  Statement,  are  important 
objectives  in  May  Centers’  planning. 

In  1982,  May  Centers  started  con¬ 
struction  for  expansion  of  two  centers, 
remodeled  another  center  and,  through 
a  subsidiary,  became  a  limited  partner  in 
the  St.  Louis  Centre,  now  under  con¬ 
struction  in  downtown  St.  Louis. 

The  expansions  are  to  Annapolis  Mall 
in  Annapolis,  Md.  and  Mission  Valley 


Center  in  San  Diego.  The  Annapolis 
Mall  expansion  consists  of  53,000  square 
feet  of  new  tenant  space,  plus  a  new 
JC  Penney  store.  The  addition  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  August,  in  time  for  the 
shopping  center’s  third  anniversary.  The 
Mission  Valley  expansion,  to  be  completed 
in  the  Fall,  features  a  75,000  square  foot 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  department  store  and 
106,000  square  feet  of  high-fashion 
tenant  shops.  The  23-year-old  open  air 
center,  one  of  the  top  two  sales  producers 
in  San  Diego,  will  be  completely 
remodeled  during  the  process. 

Also  in  1982,  May  Centers  remodeled 
Montgomery  Mall,  a  well  established  and 
dynamic  one  million  square  foot  center 
in  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Construction  began  in  1982  on  St.  Louis 
Centre,  a  massive  urban  redevelopment 
program  connecting  the  downtown 
flagship  store  of  the  corporation’s 
Famous-Barr  Co.  department  store 
division  to  approximately  200  mall  shops 
on  four  levels.  St.  Louis  Centre  is  a  joint 
venture  of  Melvin  Simon  &  Associates  of 
Indianapolis  and  May  Centers. 

Expansion  and  renovation  of  Parkington 
Shopping  Center  in  Arlington  County,  Va. 
is  planned  to  begin  in  the  near  future. 
The  development  proposal  is  to  raze  the 
32-year-old  center  and  rebuild  a  retail/ 
office  complex  renamed  Ballston 
Common.  In  addition,  the  corporation’s 
Hecht’s  department  store  in  the  center 
will  be  completely  remodeled.  The  net 
result  will  be  improved  customer  traffic 
and  higher  sales  productivity. 

May  Centers  continues  to  pursue  new 
development  activities,  both  indepen¬ 
dently  and  through  partnerships. 
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Financial  Review 


Sales 

Sales  were  $3.65  billion  in  1982,  an  increase  of  7.4%  over  sales 
of  $3.40  billion  for  1981.  This  increase  refleeted  the  opening  of 
4  new  department  stores,  3  new  Venture  stores  and  190 
additional  Volume  Shoe  stores.  Sales  increases  by  business 
segment  were  as  follows: 


Earnings 

Net  earnings  in  1982  were  $141.7  million,  and  earnings  per 
share  were  $4.87. 

Summarized  quarterly  results  of  operations  ( unaudited )  for 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  were  as  follows  ( in  millions,  except 
per  share): 
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Second  quarter  1982  earnings  include  a  pretax  capital  gain  of 
$2.1  million  (5*P  per  share)  on  the  sale  of  certain  real  estate. 
Fourth  quarter  1982  earnings  include  a  LIFO  credit  of 
$1.4  million  (2^  per  share)  as  compared  to  a  LIFO  credit  of 
.$5.6  million  (9*?  per  share)  in  the  1981  fourth  quarter  and  a 
LIFO  charge  of  $6.6  million  (11?  per  share)  in  the  1980  fourth 
quarter.  Third  quarter  1981  earnings  include  a  pretax  provision 
for  loss  from  wholesaler  of  .$7.6  million  ( 13?  per  share ).  Fourth 
quarter  1980  earnings  include  a  pretax  gain  on  disposition  of 
real  estate  of  $14.7  million  (35?  per  share)  and  a  pretax  loss 
of  $12.3  million  (29?  per  share)  on  the  write-down  of  the 
investment  in  Consumers  Distributing  Company  Limited. 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold  ( including  occupancy  and  buying 
costs)  has  decreased  in  relation  to  total  revenues,  being  70.7% 
of  total  revenues  in  1982,  71.0%  in  1981  and  71.5%  in  1980. 
The  decreases  are  largely  due  to  lower  provisions  for  the  LIFO 
method  of  inventory  valuation  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

Selling,  general  and  administrative  and  other  expenses  as  a 
percent  of  total  revenues  were  21.0'lo  in  1982, 20.9/0  in  1981  and 
20.5%  in  1980.  The  increase  in  1981  was  largely  due  to  higher 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  expenses. 

Net  interest  expense  increased  in  1982  due  to  higher  levels 
of  outstanding  dek  and  higher  interest  rates,  and  is  summarized 
as  follows  for  the  last  three  years: 


(millionb) 

1982 

1981 

1980 

Interebl  expense  incurred 

S62.2 

S52.2 

853.6 

Intercbl  income 

(13.9) 

(13.5) 

(11.2) 

Cnpilalued  interebl 

(5.6) 

(5.1) 

(4.4) 

Net  interebt  expense 

S42.7 

S33.6 

838.0 

Percent  of  total  revenues  1.2'/n  1.0%  1.2',’ii 

Dividends 

The  corporation  has  paid  consecutive  quarterly  dividends  since 
December  1.  1911.  The  corporation  raised  its  annual  dividend 
rate,  efl’ective  with  the  June  15,  1983  payment,  to  $2.00  per 
share  or  50?  quarterly,  a  lO'li)  increase. 

Real  Estate  Transaction 

In  the  1982  second  quarter,  the  corporation  recorded  a  pretax 
capital  gain  of  $2.1  million  on  the  sale  of  certain  real  estate. 
This  galn,which  is  reflected  as  a  reduction  of  cost  of  sales  and 
other  related  expenses  in  the  consolidated  statement  of 
earnings,  increased  1982  net  earnings  by  $1.4  million  (5?  per 
share).  The  real  estate  sales  agreement  includes  certain  con¬ 
ditions  which,  if  met,  will  result  in  additional  pretax  capital 
gains  of  $6.1  million  in  future  years  (not  later  than  1985). 


Provision  For  Loss  from  Wholesaler 
In  1981,  the  corporation  provided  a  reserve  of  $7.6  million 
(13?  per  share)  for  amounts  due  from  Norstan  Industries,  Inc., 
a  wholesaler,  which  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection. 

Cain  on  Disposition  of  Real  Estate 

In  1980,  May  Centers,  Inc.  (Centers),  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  corporation,  formed  a  limited  partnership  (Primac)  with 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  (Prudential) 
to  own  and  operate  six  regional  shopping  centers  then  wholly 
owned  by  the  corporation  or  by  Centers.  As  a  result  of  financing 
transactions  and  of  transferring  certain  shopping  center 
properties  among  Centers,  Prudential  and  Primac,  1980  earnings 
included  a  pretax  “Gain  on  Disposition  of  Real  Estate”  of 
$14.7  million  (35?  per  share)  from  this  transaction.  Additionally, 
the  real  estate  appreciation  associated  with  the  50%  interest 
retained  and  certain  favorable  interest  rates  on  the  mortgage 
debt  transferred  to  Primac  has  been  deferred  as  “Unrealized 
Appreciation— Real  Estate  Partnership”  and  will  be  amortized 
to  income  in  future  years  by  Centers. 

Investment  in  Consumers  Distributing  Company  Limited 

In  1978,  the  corporation  acquired  22%  of  Consumers  Distri¬ 
buting  Company  Limited  of  Canada  (CDC),  a  catalog  showroom 
retailer.  In  January  1979,  Canadian  authorities  filed  charges 
against  Jack  Stupp,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  CDC,  and  two 
other  individuals  not  employed  by  CDC,  alleging  concerted 
action  to  affect  the  public  market  price  of  the  shares  of  CDC 
stoek.  In  1980,  the  corporation  reduced  its  recorded  investment, 
which  included  both  equity  in  earnings  and  goodwill,  by 
writing  off  the  unamortized  portion  of  goodwill  to  refleet  the 
investment’s  estimated  realizable  value.  During  1981,  the 
corporation  did  not  recognize  its  equity  in  earnings  as  a  result 
of  CDC’s  poor  operating  performance  and  depressed  stock 
market  price.  Although  CDC’s  1982  operating  performance  and 
stock  market  price  have  shown  substantial  improvement  over 
recent  years,  the  corporation  has  not  reflected  its  equity  in 
earnings  in  1982  due  to  the  variability  in  operating  performance 
as  well  as  the  limited  volume  of  CDC’s  stock  activity. 

As  of  January  29, 1983  the  estimated  aggregate  quoted  market 
value  of  the  corporation’s  investment  was  $23.8  million  (U.S.) 
and  the  estimated  aggregate  net  book  value  was  $17.5  million 
(U.S.).  The  corporation’s  investment  at  January  29, 1983  is 
reflected  in  the  consolidated  balance  sheet  at  $12.4  million. 
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Income  Taxes 

The  effective  income  tax  rates  for  the  last  three  years  and  the 
differences  between  the  statutory  federal  income  tax  rates  and 
the  effective  income  tax  rates  were  as  follows: 


_ I9R2  I<)H1  lOHO 

Statutory  federal  income  tax  rate  46,0"..  46.()"ii  4f).0"ii 

Stale  and  local  income  taxci,  net  of  federal 
lax  benefit  3.5  3.7  3.0 

Amortization  of  inve.slmenl  lax  credit  (2.fi)  (2.0)  (2.4) 

Other _ (l.l)  (0.4)  (0.7) 

EITectivc  iiicoiiie  lax  rale _ 45.0"ii _ 40.7"n _ 40.5"ii 


The  investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  on  1982  capital  expenditures  is 
estimated  to  he  $9.2  million  compared  with  $10.4  million  in 
1981  and  $6.6  million  in  1980  and  is  being  amortized  into 
earnings  over  the  lives  of  the  related  assets.  1982  earnings 
include  $7.3  million  of  ITC  amortization  compared  with 
$6.0  million  in  1981  and  $5.2  million  in  1980. 

Use  of  the  amortization  method  reflects  the  corporation’s 
basic  adherence  to  conservative  accounting  principles.  If  the 
corporation  used  the  “flow-through”  method  of  accounting  for 
ITC,  which  is  employed  by  many  other  companies,  net  earnings 
in  1982  would  have  been  greater  by  $1.9  million  or  6f  per  share 
(15f  in  1981  and  5f  in  1980).  The  corporation’s  balance  sheet 
at  January  29,  1983  includes  $38.1  million  of  deferred  ITC 
which  will  be  amortized  into  earnings  over  the  lives  of  the 
related  assets. 

The  provision  for  income  taxes  consisted  of: 


|||||I|..1|1S)  19(12 

1981  1980 

'I'iixcs  ciirreiitlv  |i.iviililf; 

Federal  '  ’  8  79.8 

Stale  and  liieal  15.3 

Delerred  taxes; 

14.0  "  1,3.2 

State  and  local  1.0 

Invc^'tmcnt  tax  credit  thderred,  net  1.0 

1.0  1.2 

Total  8118.7 

8110.7  8101.7 

The  provision  for  deferred  income  taxes  consisted  of: 

( millions )  1982 

1981  1980 

Deferred  )>ross  profit  on  nislallnieiil  met  hod  sales  81 1.8 

Exeess  of  lax  oxer  hook  depreeialion  9.1 

Other  0.8 

813.9  8  9.9 

9.4  8.5 

(0  5)  (2  5) 

Total  821.7 

822.8  815.9 

The  current  liability  for  income  taxes  reflected  on  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  balance  sheet  includes  deferred  income  taxes  of  $139.9 
million  at  January  29, 1983  and  $129.1  million  at  January  30, 1982 
primarily  applicable  to  deferred  gross  profit  on  installment 
method  sales. 
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Retirement  and  Profit  Sharing 

The  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  except  Volume  Shoe, 
have  noncontributory  retirement  plans  covering  substantially 
all  employees  who  work  1,000  hours  or  more  per  year.  Actu- 
arially  determined  pension  costs  are  accrued  and  are  substantially 
funded  on  an  annual  basis,  including  the  amortization  of  prior 
service  costs  over  30  years.  Total  pension  expense  under  these 
noncontrihutory  plans  was  $9.8  million  in  1982,  $8.1  million 
in  1981  and  $6.6  million  in  1980.  The  majority  of  the  plans’ assets 
are  invested  with  a  major  insurance  company  in  guaranteed 
investment  contracts  with  yields  ranging  from  9.3/'n  to  12.2/ii. 

A  summary  of  the  combined  data  for  those  plans  as  of  the 
two  most  recent  actuarial  valuation  dates  is  presented  below. 
The  actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated  benefits  is  the 
amount  that  results  from  applying  actuarial  assumptions  to 
adjust  accumulated  benefits  to  reflect  the  time  value  of  money 
and  the  probability  of  payment. 


(inillniii‘.| _ Jaiuiarv  I.  191)2 _ January  I.  I9!!l 

Actuarial  prc^ciil  v.iliic  nfacciiiiiiilalctl  liciiclil*.: 

VcMcil  ?  9.-,.  I  ?  i>2.3 

INoii-M'sIciI _ U _ 1^1 


Net  a'.-cl'.  arailablc  Icir  plan  licnclil'.; 

At  market  ■$  9.i.!t  S  92.(1 

At  cn-t _ Sll.'i.'i _ .81(19.9 


The  assumed  rate  of  return  used  in  the  actuarial  (.'ui'putations 
^vas  7.5'/o  in  both  years. 

In  July  1981.  changes  were  made  in  the  retirement  plans 
primarily  to  increase  retirement  benefits.  There  has  been  no 
significant  effect  on  the  net  earnings  of  the  corporation  since 
the  combined  expense  of  the  retirement  and  profit  sharing  and 
savings  plans  is  limited  to  61^2%  of  net  earnings,  as  defined. 

The  corporation  also  has  a  contributory  profit  sharing  and 
savings  plan  in  which  all  employees  covered  by  the  retirement 
plans  may  participate.  There  were  approximately  20,200 
employees  participating  in  the  profit  sharing  and  savings  plan 
at  December  31.  1982.  Tbe  corporation’s  contribution  to  the 
plan  was  $3.9  million  in  fiscal  1982  and  $5.0  million  in  both 
fiscal  1981  and  1980.  The  corporation’s  contribution  in  1982 
approximated  51'/ii  of  the  employees’  eligible  contributions. 

Volume  Shoe  has  a  separate  profit  sharing  plan  which  covers 
all  Volume  Shoe  employees  who  work  1,000  hours  or  more  per 
year  and  who  have  attained  age  21.  Expenses  of  .$0.9  million 
in  1982  and  $0.7  million  in  both  1981  and  1980  were  recorded 
for  this  plan. 

The  corporation  also  has  an  unfunded  supplementary  pension 
plan  for  certain  employees  for  which  $1.1  million,  $1.0  million 
and  $0.9  million  were  charged  to  expense  in  1982,  1981  and 
1980,  respectively.  The  liability  for  prior  service  costs,  which 
was  $6.5  million  as  of  January  1,  1982,  is  being  recognized 
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over  30  years.  The  aetuarial  present  value  of  aceumulated 
benefits  under  this  plan  was  15.1  million  at  January  1,  1982,  of 
whieh  $4.1  million  was  vested  and  $1.0  million  was  non-vested, 
and  was  $4.1  million  at  January  1,  1981,  of  which  $3.2  million 
was  vested  and  $0.9  million  was  non-vested. 

Another  important  element  in  the  retirement  program  for 
employees  is  the  federal  social  security  system  into  which  the 
corporation  paid  $42.4  million  in  1982  as  its  matching  portion 
of  the  $42.4  million  contributed  by  its  employees. 

Receivables 

During  1982,  total  department  store  credit  sales  ( under  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  programs)  approximated  .$1.6  billion  or 
59.0'/’n  of  1982  department  store  sales  compared  with  57.8'/’(')  in 
1981  and  55.9/0  in  1980.  An  estimated  11.8  million  customers 
hold  credit  cards  under  our  various  credit  programs.  In  addition, 
.$205.6  million  in  sales  were  made  via  bank  cards  and  other 
third  party  credit  cards  in  1982. 


Irnilliim..| _ JanuarN  2<).  I<)1»  J.Liumry  .»)■  I')i)2 

(;ro.-s  rcccn  allies  Sllf)2.l  SilOT.O 

Allimaiiee  for  diiulilfiil  ueeiiiiiits _ ( ) _ 121.6) 

Ni.|  reeenuliles _ .St).')!!.!! _ S7li.S.4 

Allouanee  for  doulitiu]  ueeounts  as 


The  amounts  above  at  January  30,  1982  exclude  the  receivable 
and  related  reserve  of  $7.6  million  related  to  Norstan 
Industries,  Inc.  Bad  debt  expense,  including  actual  net  losses 
and  adjustments  to  the  reserves  and  excluding  the  $7.6  million 
provision  for  Norstan  Industries,  Inc.  in  1981,  was  $17.2  million 
in  1982  versus  .$14.4  million  in  1981  and  .$16.3  million  in  1980. 

Inventories 

Inventories  are  valued  at  the  lower  of  cost  or  market  as  primarily 
determined  by  the  retail  method,  and  are  stated  on  the  LIFO 
(last-in,  first-out)  cost  basis  for  department  stores  and  Venture 
(84'/(i  of  the  corporation’s  consolidated  inventories  in  1982; 

83"()  in  1981)  and  on  the  FIFO  (first-in,  first-out)  cost  basis 
for  Volume  Shoe.  Inventories  at  January  29, 1983  and  January  30, 
1982  were  stated  at  $136.9  million  and  $130.4  million, 
respectively,  less  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  LIFO  principle 
had  not  been  applied. 

Properties 

Since  the  corporation  owns  a  high  percentage  of  its  retail  stores, 
depreciation  represents  a  significant  source  of  cash  flow. 
Depreciation  and  amortization  totaled  $88.5  million  in  1982 
versus  $81.8  million  in  1981  and  $75.4  million  in  1980.  Depre¬ 
ciation  includes  amortization  of  capitalized  leases  of  $3.1  million 
in  1982,  $3.0  million  in  1981  and  $2.7  million  in  1980. 


Other  Assets 


(millions) 

January  26,  I'JH.'l 

January  .10,  1682 

Advances  to  and  investments 

in  ufTiliuletl  real  estate  partnershij 

IS  S  .W.l 

S  4:i..3 

Investment  in  CDC 

12.4 

12.7 

pun  Imsed  liusinesscs 

Notes  rcceivalile  and  other  assets 

11. (i 
4.4.6 

11.8 

.'17.1 

Total 

SlOfi.'l 

8104.6 

Accrued  Expenses 

( millions) 

January  29, 

January  .'10.  1682 

Salaries,  wages  and  vacation  pav 

S  46.2 

S  36.0 

Taxes,  other  tlian  ineome  taxes 

25.0 

Other  .leeriied  expenses 

62.4 

62.6 

Total 

SI  76.2 

81.56.6 

Cn.ili  l''l(>\t  linilli(in^) 
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Financing 

Long-term  debt  and  capitalized  lease  obligations  at  the  end  of 
each  year  were: 


(millions) 

January  29.  1983 

January  30,  1982 

‘Hi'Ht  to  9J'n%  mortgage  notes  and 
bonds  due  1987-2013 

S163.8 

S171.9 

7.95', 'd  :o  9', ’ll  sinking  fund  debentures 
and  notes  due  1989-2008 

147.9 

155.9 

4%';i,  to  14>,^';ii  unsecured  notes  due  1984-2009  188. 1 

152.7 

Variable  rale  unsecured  note  due  1987 

35.0 

— 

534.8 

480.5 

Capitalized  lease  obligations 

54.9 

.57.4 

Total 

S589.7 

S537.9 

The  annual  maturities  of  long-term  debt,  including  sinking  fund 
requirements,  are  $29.9,  $21.6,  $29.3,  $30.0  and  $65.6  million 
for  1983  through  1987,  respectively. 

The  net  book  value  of  property  and  equipment  encumbered 
under  long-term  debt  agreements  was  $134.0  million  at 
January  29,  1983.  Under  the  most  restrictive  convenants  of 
long-term  debt  agreements,  $432.2  million  of  retained  earnings 
at  January  29, 1983  was  restricted  as  to  the  payment  of  dividends. 
The  corporation  was  in  compliance  with  the  restrictive 
convenants  of  its  long-term  debt  agreements  at  Janaury  29, 1983. 

The  corporation  had  lines  of  credit  for  use  in  retail  opera¬ 
tions  totaling  $165.0  million  as  of  January  29,  1983.  These  lines, 
which  were  not  used  during  1982  or  1981,  are  subject  to  restric¬ 
tions  under  the  long-term  debt  agreements.  The  corporation 
also  has  a  $21.6  million  line  of  credit  for  use  in  real  estate 
operations,  of  which  $19.4  million  had  been  drawn  by  the 
corporation’s  unconsolidated  affiliated  real  estate  partnerships 
at  January  29,  1983. 

The  average  commercial  paper  outstanding  during  1982  and 
1981  was  $43.9  million  and  $10.3  million,  respectively,  at 
average  interest  rates  of  12.2‘/()  and  14.7/0,  respectively.  The 
maximum  amount  of  outstanding  commercial  paper  was  $104.0 
million  in  1982  and  $63.0  million  in  1981. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  investment  in  property 
under  capital  leases: 


(millions) _ Janiiary  2‘).  lOH.'i _ January  .’il).  I‘)li2 

Cost  (primarily  retail  facililies)  S75.7  SIID.O 

Afciiimilateil  ainnrli/.aliiiii _ (31.1 ) _ (.’i2.H) 

Total _ S4t.6 _ SJ7.2 


Future  minimum  lease  payments  at  January  29,  1983  were 
as  follows: 


(millions) 

Capital  Leases 

Operating  Leases 

1983 

S  6.9 

8  40.1 

1984 

6.8 

.37.1 

1985 

6.5 

32.3 

1986 

6.4 

30.9 

1987 

6.4 

29.7 

After  1987 

76.5 

200.9 

Mniimiim  payments 

109.5 

8371.0 

Less— executory  costs  included  in 

imniinum  lease  payments 

(2.4) 

—  imputed  interest  component 

(49.5) 

Pre.senI  value  ol  net  ininimum  lease 
iiavini’iils  of  wliicli  S2.7  million  is 

included  m  current  liabilities 

S  .57.6 

Additional  lease  payments  based  on  defined  sales  volume  for 
the  above  capital  leases  were  $0.8  million  in  both  1982  and 
1981  and  $0.9  million  in  1980.  The  above  amounts  for  operating 
leases  are  net  of  immaterial  amounts  of  sublease  rental  revenues. 

Rental  expense  for  the  corporation’s  operating  leases  con¬ 
sisted  of: 


(millimis) _ l<JH2  l‘J»l  1<)H0 

Ileal  property; 

Minimum  rentals  S.iT.f)  S3 1.7  S28.,5 

Contingent  rentals  based  on  delined  .sales  volume  .5.7  5.4  3.7 

403  37^1  ^ 

Kipiipment  rentals  (meludeil  in  eost  of 

sales  and  other  related  expenses) _ l().‘J _ 08 _ 5.9 

Total _ S51.2  S43.9  8.38.1 


The  corporation  also  operates  six  wholly  owned  shopping 
centers  in  which  stores,  office  buildings  and  other  properties 
are  leased  entirely  or  in  part  to  others.  The  net  hook  value  of 
shopping  center  properties  leased  to  others  under  operating 
leases  was  $55.6  million  as  of  January  29,  1983. 

Other  Liabilities 

(milliuns)  January  29.  1983  January  .30.  1982 

Didarrud  iMiipluyi'v  liimelits  S42.8  S37.2 

|{fili'imialilf  prafcrred  stock _ 83) _ 9.3 

Tula] _ §50^ _ S^) 
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The  corporation  has  several  issues  of  outstanding  redeemable 
preferred  stock  which  are  summarized  below: 


Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Description 

Preference 

Stock 

83.75 

(1945) 

$3.40 

83.75 

(1947) 

3h% 

(1959) 

Aiithori/cd  shares 

Par  value 

73,273 

No  Par 

No  Par 

51,323 

No  Par 

No  Par 

9,878 

$100 

Redemption  price 

$50 

$103.50 

$10;3.,50 

$100 

$103 

Annual  sinking 

1,500 

1,106 

895 

1,120 

Shares  uutslundjng  at 
January  29,  1983 

65,858 

21,778 

7,942 

14,890 

2,343 

January  30,  1982 

67,673 

23,059 

8,833 

17,418 

9,776 

The  cumulative  preferred  stock  is  carried  at  its  involuntary 
liquidation  value  of  $100  per  share  and  the  $1.80  Preference 
Stock  is  carried  at  an  assigned  value  of  $50  per  share.  The 
corporation  has  purchased  and  retired  preferred  stock  sulficient 
to  meet  annual  sinking  fund  requirements  until  1995  or  later. 
The  only  preferred  stock  transactions  in  1982  were  the  purchase 
and  retirement  of  preferred  stock. 

Common  Stock 

The  corporation’s  common  stock  is  listed  and  traded  on  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  (symbol  MA)  and  The  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange  (symbol  MA). 

The  approximate  number  of  common  stockholders  as  of 
March  1,  1983  was  34,600. 


Nut  Book  Vuluu 

per  common  allure  (dollars) 

36.00 _ 


32.00 


28.00 


2t.00 


20.00 


16.00 


12.00 


8.00 


4.00 


73  74  75  76  77  78  79  80  81  82 
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The  quarterly  price  ranges  of  the  common  stock  and  dividends 
per  share  in  fiscal  1982  and  1981  were: 


Market  Prices 

Dividends 

Quarter 

High 

Low 

Per  Share 

1982 

First 

8285k 

$23 

8  .42'% 

Second 

29)k 

25(k 

.451% 

Third 

381k 

24(k 

.45'% 

Fourth 

49(4 

36)4 

.45'% 

Year 

$4914 

$23 

$1.79 

1981 

First 

832 

$23)4 

$  .38'% 

Second 

31% 

27 

.42(4 

Third 

28% 

23(4 

.42'% 

Fourth 

26), 'i 

23M 

.42'% 

Year 

832 

$23(4 

81.66 

Under  the  corporation’s  common  stock  option  plans,  options 
are  granted  at  the  market  price  on  the  date  of  grant.  Each  option 
to  purchase  extends  for  a  period  of  5  years  or  10  years,  may  be 
exercised  in  installments  only  after  stated  intervals  of  time  and 
is  conditioned  upon  continued  active  employment  with  the 
corporation  except  for  periods  following  retirement,  disability 
or  death.  Since  the  option  price  is  fixed  at  the  market  price  on 
the  date  of  grant,  no  com.pensation  is  charged  against  earnings 
by  the  corporation.  There  were  1,022  employees  participating 
in  the  corporation’s  common  stock  option  plans  at  January  29, 
1983.  The  changes  in  shares  subject  to  outstanding  options 
were  as  follows: 


(shares  in  thousands) 

Shares 

Grant  Prices 

1982 

Outstanding  at  beginning  of  year 

1,587.2 

$15-32 

Granted 

426.5 

24-42 

Exercised 

(427.4) 

15-30 

Cancelled  or  expired 

(260.6) 

15-31 

Outstanding  at  end  of  year 

1,325.7 

15-42 

Exercisable  at  end  of  year 

289,8 

15-32 

Shares  available  for  additional  grants 

612.4 

1981 

Outstanding  at  heginning  of  year 

1,517.1 

815-33 

Granted 

475.9 

24-30 

Exercised 

(91.5) 

15-30 

Cancelled  or  expired 

(314.3) 

16-33 

Outstanding  at  end  of  year 

1,587.2 

15-32 

Exercisable  at  end  of  year 

569.4 

15-32 

Shares  available  for  additional  grants 

794.4 
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The  corporation  also  has  a  plan  under  which  stock  appreciation 
rights  can  be  granted  in  connection  with  common  stock  options. 
As  of  January  29,  1983,  170,747  options  were  subject  to  stock 
appreciation  rights. 

Under  the  1979  Restricted  Stock  Plan,  the  corporation  is 
authorized  to  grant  a  maximum  of  200,000  shares  to  manage¬ 
ment  employees.  No  monetary  consideration  is  paid  by 
employees  receiving  restricted  stock.  During  1982  and  1981, 
6,300  and  92,000  shares  of  restricted  stock  were  granted, 
respectively. 

The  corporation  periodically  purchases  treasury  shares  of  its 
common  stock.  The  number  of  common  shares  held  in  treasury 
as  of  January  29,  1983  and  January  30,  1982  were  826,458  and 
686,645,  respectively,  which  have  been  deducted  (at  par  value) 
from  outstanding  common  stock  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

May  Centers 

A  summary  of  May  Centers’  operating  results  for  the  last  three 
years  (excluding  the  pretax  gain  of  $14.7  million  in  1980  on 
the  disposition  of  real  estate)  is  as  follows: 


Shopping 

Centers 

Wholly 

(millii)ns) 

Owned 

ships 

I’riinae  I’arklahrea 

Total 

19(52 

Rental  revemie.s 

Cost  and  expenses: 

SI  6.2 

S50.8 

SI  6.7  S28.d 

S  107.1 

8.1 

Depreeiation 

2.6 

8.2  2., 5 

21.0 

Other 

Other  partners’ share 

8.2 

20.1 

6.,S  9.1 

38.9 

of  earnings  (losses) 

(2.0) 

(8.8)  8.9 

(1.9) 

May  Centers’  amortir.a- 

tion  of  unreali/ed 
appreciation 

_ 

_ 

8., 5 

8..5 

F.arninps  before 

S  2.8 

SlO.f)) 

S(0.8)  S  8.9 

S  5.4 

1981 

Earninps  hefore 

income  taxes 

S  0.2 

S(1.6) 

S(0.5)  S  8.9 

S  2.0 

1980 

Earninps  hefore 

ineoine  taxes 

S  .5.8 

$  1.0 

S  -  S  I..5 

8  8.8 

The  decrease  in  1981  earnings  before  income  taxes  results 
primarily  from  the  transfer  and  financing  transaction  of  six 
wholly  owned  shopping  centers  with  Prudential  in  1980  (see 
note  on  page  19). 

A  summary  of  May  Centers’  financial  position  for  the  last 
two  years  is  as  follows: 


Shoppni) 

t  Centers 

(millions) 

Wholly 

Owned 

"'ships 

Primac 

Parklahrea 

Total 

January  29,  1988 

Properties,  at  eost 
Aeeiiniulated  depreeiati 

S94.3 
ion  (17.8) 

S267.5 

(.87.6) 

SI  29.4 
( 16.0) 

S7.5.9 

(3.5.1) 

S567. 1 
(106.5) 

Net  hook  value  of 
properties 

Notes  payable  (S888.7 
non-recourse) 

Other  assets,  net,  and 
minority  interests 

76.5 

(6.5.5) 

229.9 

(2.54.0) 

14.8 

113.4 

(67.9) 

(21.9) 

40.8 

(.54.5) 

460.6 

(.141.9) 

May  Centers’ 

eipiity  investment 

SI  7.8 

S  (9.8) 

S  28.6 

S(8.0) 

S  28.1 

January  80,  1982 

May  Centers’ 

eipiity  investment 

SI  4.9 

S  (.5.7) 

S  26.9 

3(2.0) 

S  81.1 

Notes  payable  of  May  Centers  included  159.2  million  payable 
to  the  corporation.  Of  this  amount,  $33.7  million  represented 
advances  to  a  wholly  owned  center. 


Suppleinciitary  Information  on  Inflation 
and  Changing  Prices  (unaudited) 

In  an  effort  to  produce  financial  information  that  discloses  the 
effects  of  inflation,  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 
issued  Statement  of  Financial  Accounting  Standards  No.  33 
(SFAS  No.  33)  “Financial  Reporting  and  Changing  Prices.’’ 

The  following  information  was  prepared  in  accordance  with 
SFAS  No.  33  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  inflation  on  conventional 
financial  data  which  is  presented  in  historical  cost  amounts. 

In  accordance  with  SFAS  No.  33,  the  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  is  shown  under  two  methods.  The  “constant  dollar” 
method  measures  the  efl'ects  of  general  inflation  by  the  use  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U). 
CPI-U  includes  a  wide  range  of  commodities  such  as  food,  fuel 
and  interest  costs,  and  therefore  is  not  necessarily  representative 
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of  changes  in  our  costs  or  the  effects  of  general  inflation  on 
our  operations.  The  “current  cost”  method  measures  the  effects 
of  changes  in  specific  prices  (current  cost)  on  inventory  and 
property  and  their  related  expenses. 


Statement  of  Earnings  Adjusted  for  Inflation 

Eiscal  Year  Ended  January  29,  1983 

( millions) 

As  Reported 

Uollar  basis 

Lost  Basis 

Nc-t  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues 

.S;f,670.4 

83,670.4 

83,670.4 

Cost  of  sales  and  other  related  expenses 

3,013.7 

2,004.6 

Depreeiation  and  amortisation 

8f).5 

141.0 

Other  expenses 

;f26.y 

326.0 

326.0 

Earninps  before  income  taxes 

260.4 

186.1 

207.0 

Provision  for  income  taxes 

118.7 

118.7 

118.7 

F.ITective  income  tax  rate 

45.6" 

63.8';. 

,  57.3" 

Net  earnings 

S  111.7 

8  67.4 

8  88.3 

Cam  from  decline  in  purchasing 

power  of  net  amounts  owed 

8  1.5.2 

8  1.5.2 

Increase  in  general  price  level  of 

inventories  and  property  and 

equipment  durinp  the  year 

8  78.1 

Increase  in  current  cost  of  inventories 

and  pro|}erty  and  equijinicnt 

,58.5 

Excess  of  increa^'e  in  genera!  price  level 

over  increase  in  current  cost 

8  10.6 

Adjustments— Both  Constant  Dollar 
and  Current  Cost  Basis 

Net  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues  and  other  operating 
expenses  are  considered  to  approximate  average  1982  dollars 
and,  therefore,  remain  unchanged  under  both  methods  from  the 
amounts  presented  in  the  financial  statements. 

Depreciation  expense  was  computed  under  the  same  methods 
and  estimated  useful  lives  as  used  in  the  primary  financial 
statements. 

The  provision  for  income  taxes  is  identical  to  the  amount  in 
the  financial  statements  under  both  methods.  Federal  and  state 
income  tax  laws  do  not  allow  adjustments  to  cost  of  sales  or 
depreciation  expense  for  the  effects  of  general  inflation  as 
determined  in  this  statement.  As  a  result,  the  corporation 
incurs  income  taxes  at  a  rate  of  63.8%  in  terms  of  1982  dollars 
under  the  constant  dollar  method  and  57.3%  under  the  current 
cost  method,  both  significantly  in  excess  of  the  effective  rate  of 
45.6/()  shown  in  the  financial  statements. 


The  “Gain  From  Decline  in  Purchasing  Power  of  Net 
Amounts  Owed”  represents  the  benefit  of  having  net  outstanding 
liabilities  which  will  be  repaid  in  dollars  of  less  value.  This 
amount  is  calculated  using  the  corporation’s  average  net 
monetary  liabilities  for  1982,  which  consist  primarily  of  accounts 
receivable,  current  liabilities  and  long-term  debt,  multiplied  by 
the  change  in  CPI-U  in  1982.  Monetary  assets  and  liabilities 
are  those  which  are  or  will  be  converted  into  a  fixed  number 
of  dollars  regardless  of  the  effects  of  general  inflation.  This 
amount  does  not  represent  funds  available  for  distribution  to 
stockholders  or  income  as  it  is  presently  defined  in  the  financial 
statements. 

Adjustments— Constant  Dollar  Basis 

Under  this  method,  cost  of  sales  is  adjusted  to  show  the  effect 
of  general  inflation  on  inventories  using  the  CPI-U.  Since  the 
CPI-U  increased  at  a  greater  rate  in  1982  than  that  experienced 
by  the  corporation,  cost  of  sales  increased  under  this  method. 

Property  and  equipment  and  property  leased  under  capital 
leases  are  adjusted  to  reflect  the  restatement  into  average  1982 
dollars  using  the  change  in  the  CPI-U  since  the  date  the  related 
fixed  assets  were  acquired,  or  the  capital  leases  were  entered  into. 

Adjustments— Current  Cost  Basis 
The  corporation  uses  the  LIFO  (last-in,  first-out)  inventory 
method  for  substantially  all  inventories  and  this  results  in  cost 
of  sales  which  approximates  current  cost. 

Current  cost  of  retail  and  related  support  buildings  and 
equipment  was  calculated  using  engineering  estimates  of 
current  cost  and  the  productive  capacity  of  such  facilities  as 
determined  by  analytical  techniques.  Each  facility  was  analyzed 
to  determine  the  size  necessary  to  maintain  its  present  sales 
volume  (as  if  replaced)  using  current  construction  techniques 
and  design.  All  significant  facilities  and  retail  operations  were 
included  in  the  determination  of  current  cost  values.  These 
estimates  have  been  calculated  in  accordance  with  industry 
guidelines  provided  by  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
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Current  cost  of  income  producing  real  estate  was  estimated 
based  upon  current  construction  costs. 

At  January  29, 1983  the  current  cost  of  inventory  was  $652.0 
million  and  the  current  cost  of  property  and  equipment,  net 
of  accumulated  depreciation,  was  $1,673.2  million. 


Comparibon  of  Selected  Supplementary  Financial  Data 

Restated  to  Average  1982  Dollars  (except  for  historical  amounts) 

(millions  of  dollars,  except  per  share) 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

Net  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues 

83,670.4 

83,609.8 

83,69-1.0 

-83,928.1 

84.024.8 

Constant  dollar  information: 

Net  earnings 

67.4 

3.5.8 

37.8 

-13.0 

Net  earnings  per  common  share 

2.31 

1.21 

1.29 

1.-17 

Net  assets  at  year-end 

1,727.4 

1,811.7 

1.803..5 

1,788.6 

Current  cost  information; 

Net  earnings 

88.3 

7,5.7 

78.0 

91.1 

Net  earnings  per  common  share 

3.03 

2.,58 

2.67 

3.13 

Net  assets  at  year-end 

1,848.9 

1,888.3 

1,867.9 

1,965.4 

Exce.ss  of  increase  in  general  price  level  over  increase  in  current  cost 

19.6 

2.8 

123.9 

32.0 

Gain  from  decline  in  purchasing  power  of  net  amounts  owed 

1,5.2 

34.4 

57.9 

82.1 

Cash  dividends  per  common  share: 

Historical  amount 

1.79 

1.66 

l.,50ij 

1.37 

1.25 

Adjusted  for  general  indation 

1.79 

1.76 

1.75 

1.81 

Market  price  per  common  share  at  year-end: 

Historical  amount 

44.88 

2-1.88 

23.88 

24.88 

Adjusted  for  general  inllation 

41.48 

2-1.89 

27.69 

29.69 

35.21 

Average  Consumer  Price  Index 

290.0 

274.2 

249.1 

219.8 

196.9 

Notes  to  Business  Segment  Summary 
The  data  presented  in  this  table  includes  Volume  Shoe,  acquired 
in  1979,  and  excludes  Consumers  Distributing  Company,  which 
was  discontinued  in  1978.  All  years  are  52  week  fiscal  years, 
except  for  1978,  which  included  53  weeks. 

Five  year  compound  growth  rates  for  the  corporation’s  retail 
segments  were  as  follows: 


Sales 

Operating  Earnings 

Departniciit  stores 

6.8',’„ 

6.7'; 

Venture 

11.6 

Volume  Shoe 

22.2 

20.3 

Total  Hetail 

9.0':,. 

8.2'; 

1982  real  estate  operating  earnings  include  a  gain  on  the  sale 
of  certain  real  estate  of  $2.1  million  (see  note  on  page  19). 
1981  department  store  operating  earnings  include  a  provision 
for  loss  from  wholesaler  of  $7.6  million  (see  note  on  page  19) 
and  1981  Venture  operating  earnings  include  a  provision  for 
loss  on  the  closing  of  the  Halsted  store  in  the  Chicago  area  of 
$2.3  million.  1981  real  estate  operating  earnings  reflect  the 
results  of  the  transfer  and  financing  of  the  six  wholly  owned 


shopping  centers  with  Prudential  in  1980.  Also,  1980  real  estate 
operating  earnings  include  a  gain  on  this  disposition  of  $14.7 
million  (see  note  on  page  19). 

Corporate  expense  primarily  Includes  accounting,  tax,  legal, 
planning  and  other  corporate  functions  and  in  1979  includes 
expenses  of  approximately  $2.5  million  related  to  the  merger 
with  Volume  Shoe. 

The  assets  identified  with  real  estate  operations  include 
advances  to  and  investments  in  affiliated  real  estate  partner¬ 
ships,  and  in  1980  included  the  $72.0  million  in  net  proceeds 
from  the  real  estate  transaction  with  Prudential.  Corporate 
assets  consist  principally  of  cash,  marketable  securities  and  the 
investment  in  CDC. 

Capital  expenditures  for  Venture  in  1978  reflect  the  addition 
of  16  stores,  13  of  which  were  acquired. 
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Five  Year  Summary  by  Business  Segment 


(millions) 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

Urvonuc'H 

Department  stores 

82,654.6 

82,520.4 

82,358.6 

82,229.3 

82,105.9 

Venture 

680.3 

611.5 

560.9 

.536.1 

460.6 

Volume  Shoe 

319.0 

268.9 

230.3 

191.1 

150.1 

Heal  estate 

16.5 

12.4 

23.2 

20.7 

16.1 

Total 

83,670.4 

83,413.2 

83,173.0 

82,977.2 

82,7.32.7 

Operating  HaniiiipH 

Deparlmcnt  stores 

8  251.9 

8  240.3 

8  221.6 

8  227.3 

8  209.9 

30.0 

16.8 

11.9 

8.2 

12.0 

Volume  Shoe 

40.6 

32.0 

28.9 

28.3 

23.0 

Heal  estate 

14.0 

6.4 

27.8 

12.0 

10.7 

Total 

336.5 

295.5 

290.2 

275.8 

255.6 

Interest  expense,  net 

(42.7) 

(33.6) 

(38.0) 

(39.9) 

(39.9) 

Corporate  expense 

(33.4) 

(25.0) 

(21.3) 

(20.6) 

(13.0) 

Write-down  of  investment  in  CDC 

— 

— 

(12.3) 

E(|uity  in  earninps  of  CDC 

— 

1.5 

2.1 

Earninps  from  continuinp  operations  before  income  taxes 

8  260.4 

8  236.9 

8  218.6 

8  216.8 

8  204.8 

Operating  EurniiipH  aa  %  of  Salea 

Department  stores 

0.5% 

9.5';i, 

9.4';,, 

10.2';,, 

10.0';;, 

4.4 

2.7 

2.1 

1.5 

2.6 

Volume  Shoe 

12.7 

11.9 

12.6 

14.8 

15.4 

Total  Ahhi'Ih 

Department  stores 

81,8,36.2 

81,735.7 

81,581.9 

81,491.2 

81,380.8 

Venture 

293.2 

268.3 

254.4 

266.3 

264.4 

Volume  Shoe 

179.7 

155.0 

132.2 

100.2 

69.3 

Real  estate 

122.7 

135.0 

187.3 

121.3 

78.8 

Corporate 

193.4 

93.6 

103.5 

127.9 

59.5 

Total 

82,625.2 

82,387.6 

82,259.3 

82,106.9 

81,852.8 

Cupitul  K\|)cii(litiir(*H 


Department  stores 

8  93.8 

8 

88.9 

8 

87.6 

8 

93.8 

8  81.3 

Venture 

19.1 

13.9 

3.1 

9.7 

70.5 

Volume  Shoe 

35.9 

20.8 

22.7 

15.9 

7.4 

Heal  estate 

8.0 

25.9 

19.2 

16.9 

13.2 

Corporate 

2.0 

2.4 

1.8 

4.3 

1.1 

8 

151.9 

8 

134.4 

8 

140.6 

8  173.5 

Depreeiation 

Department  stores 

8  64.5 

8 

61.5 

g 

54.9 

8 

52.3 

8  48.5 

Venture 

12.7 

11.4 

12.1 

12.1 

8.9 

Volume  Shoe 

7.0 

5.8 

4.5 

3.1 

2.1 

Heal  estate 

3.1 

2.1 

3.2 

2.7 

2.1 

Corporate 

1.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

8 

81.8 

8 

75.4 

8 

70.6 

8  61.8 

LIFO  ProviHioii 

Department  stores 

8  6.3 

8 

7.3 

8 

17.0 

8 

9.5 

S  10.3 

Venture 

0.2 

2.9 

5.2 

4.7 

— 

Total 

8  6.5 

8 

10.2 

8 

22.2 

S 

14.2 

8  10.3 
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Management’s  Discussion  and  Analysis 
of  Financial  Condition 


The  corporation’s  financial  policies  support  its  objective  of 
achieving  top-quartile  performance  among  relevant  competition  by 
assuring  access  to  capital  at  all  times,  minimizing  capital  costs, 
and  ensuring  that  capital  is  employed  to  generate  optimum 
returns. 

Capital  Structure 

Total  debt,  which  includes  long-term  debt,  capitalized  lease 
obligations  and  redeemable  preferred  stock,  was  34.8%  of 
capitalization  at  the  end  of  1982  and  1981  compared  with  37.0% 
at  the  end  of  1980.  Capitalization  includes  debt,  common  stock¬ 
holders’  investment,  noncurrent  deferred  income  taxes  and 
deferred  investment  tax  credits.  The  improvement  in  the  ratio 
between  1980  and  1981  year-ends  occurred  because  the  eorpo- 
ration  financed  a  portion  of  its  1981  operations  with  existing 
cash  and  marketable  securities,  incurring  $22.2  million  of  new 
debt  while  paying  down  $29.8  million  of  existing  debt,  and 
increasing  common  stockholders’  investment  by  $72.4  million. 

Another  measure  of  financial  leverage  is  the  number  of  times 
fixed  charges  are  earned.  Coverage,  defined  as  earnings  before 
gross  interest,  rent  and  taxes  divided  by  gross  interest  plus  rent, 
was  3.4x  in  1982  compared  with  3.6x  in  1981  and  3.5x  in  1980. 

The  corporation’s  capital  structure  is  conservative  within 
the  retail  Industry  and  consistent  with  investment-grade  ratings 
for  its  public  debt.  The  corporation’s  bonds  are  rated  AA  by 
Standard  and  Poor’s  Corporation  and  A1  by  Moody’s  Investors 
Service,  Inc.  and  its  commercial  paper  is  rated  A1+  and  PI, 
respectively,  by  these  agencies. 


Capital  Requirements 

The  corporation  obtains  funds  for  its  permanent  working 
capital  and  fixed  capital  requirements  through  a  variety  of 
sources,  principally  from  the  retained  portion  of  earnings 
and  from  depreciation,  supplemented  by  external  sources  such 
as  long-term  debt  and  the  sale  or  transfer  of  assets.  It  has  been 
the  corporation’s  practice  to  use  short-term  debt  only  to 
finance  seasonal  requirements.  The  corporation’s  cash  flow 
(defined  as  net  earnings  plus  depreciation),  relative  to  its  size, 
has  historically  been  among  the  highest  in  its  industry  due  in 
part  to  its  policy  of  owning  rather  than  leasing,  where  practical, 
the  assets  required  to  run  its  retail  business.  The  amount  of 
earnings  retained  is  a  function  of  dividend  policy,  which  has 
been  to  increase  dividends  over  time  consistent  with  earnings 
growth.  Over  the  past  five  years,  dividends  paid  per  share  have 
grown  at  a  compounded  rate  of  9.3'}(i  and  earnings  per  share 
at  9.2%. 

New  long-term  borrowings  were  $104.0  million  in  1982, 

$22.2  million  in  1981  and  $5.4  million  in  1980.  Major  financings 
in  1982  included  $50.0  million  in  ten-year  13%%  debentures 
and  $35.0  million  in  five-year  variable  rate  notes.  The  corporation 
has  a  shelf  registration  statement  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  which  would  enable  it  to  sell  up  to 
$75.0  million  in  additional  debt  securities.  The  corporation 
estimates  that  its  requirements  for  new  debt  over  the  next  five 
years  will  average  approximately  $60.0  million  annually, 
approximately  one-half  being  required  for  annual  debt  maturities. 

Capital  Uses 

Working  capital  has  increased  over  the  last  three  years  by  $225.3 
million.  Expenditures  for  fixed  assets  were  $158.8  million, 
$151.9  million  and  $134.4  million  in  1982,  1981  and  1980, 
respectively.  The  corporation  anticipates  that  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1983  will  approximate  $170.0  million.  In  addition,  the 
capitalized  value  of  operating  leases  incurred  was  $49.7  million, 
$20.2  million  and  .$23.6  million  in  1982,  1981  and  1980, 
respectively,  and  is  anticipated  to  be  $45.0  million  in  1983.  In 
the  next  five  years,  the  corporation’s  capital  expenditures, 
including  leases,  will  approximate  $1  billion.  Capital  projects, 
which  include  proposed  leases,  are  evaluated  against  a  return 
on  net  assets  hurdle  and  also  on  their  compatibility  with  the 
May  Mission. 
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Summary  of  Significunt  Accounting  Policies 


Fiscal  Year 

The  corporation’s  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  Saturday  closest  to 
January  31.  Fiscal  years  1982,  1981  and  1980  ended  on 
January  29,  1983,  January  30,  1982  and  January  31,  1981, 
respectively.  Each  year  included  52  weeks. 

Basis  of  Reporting 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  include  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  and  all  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  and  Financial 
Review  references  to  the  “corporation”  refer  to  the  corporation 
and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiaries. 

Marketable  Securities 

Marketable  securities  are  stated  at  cost,  which  approximates 
market. 

Sales  and  Accounts  Receivable 

Sales  include  merchandise,  services,  finance  charge  revenue 
from  customer  accounts  receivable  and  sales  of  leased  and 
licensed  departments.  Sales  arc  net  of  returns  and  exclude 
sales  tax.  In  accordance  with  trade  practice,  installments 
maturing  in  more  than  one  year  on  deferred  payment  accounts 
receivable  have  been  included  in  current  assets. 

Inventories 

Merchandise  inventories  are  valued  at  the  lower  of  cost  or 
market  as  determined  primarily  by  the  retail  method,  and  are 
stated  on  the  LIFO  (last-in,  first-out)  cost  basis  for  department 
stores  and  Venture,  and  on  the  FIFO  (first-in,  first-out)  cost 
basis  for  Volume  Shoe. 

Depreciation  and  Amortization 

Property  and  equipment  are  depreciated  on  a  straight-line 
basis  over  the  estimated  useful  lives.  Investments  in  properties 
under  capital  leases  are  amortized  over  the  related  lease  terms. 

Income  Taxes  and  Investment  Tax  Credit 
The  corporation  provides  income  taxes  currently  for  all  items 
included  in  the  statement  of  earnings  regardless  of  when  such 
taxes  are  payable.  Deferred  taxes  arise  from  the  recognition  of 
revenue  and  expense  in  different  periods  for  tax  and  financial 
statement  purposes. 

Investment  tax  credits  are  deferred  and  amortized  over 
the  depreciable  lives  of  the  related  property. 

Preopening  Expenses 

Costs  associated  with  the  opening  of  new  stores  are  expensed 
during  the  year  incurred. 


Excess  of  Cost  Over  Net  Assets  of  Purchased  Businesses 
The  excess  of  cost  over  net  assets  of  businesses  purchased  after 
1970  ( $2.2  million  at  January  29, 1983 )  is  being  amortized  on  the 
straight-line  method  over  40  years.  The  excess  of  cost  over  net 
assets  of  businesses  purchased  prior  to  1971  ($9.6  million  at 
January  29,  1983)  is  not  being  amortized  since  there  is  no 
present  indication  of  any  impairment  in  the  value  of  these 
intangibles. 

Unrealized  Appreciation— Real  Estate  Partnership 

Unrealized  Appreciation— Real  Estate  Partnership  (at  date  of 
formation)  relates  to  the  real  estate  and  debt  transferred  to  the 
Primac  partnership  in  1980,  and  represents  the  real  estate 
appreciation  and  favorable  interest  rates  on  the  mortgage  debt 
associated  with  the  50%  interest  retained  and  the  portion  of  the 
partnership  debt  with  recourse  to  the  corporation.  This 
appreciation  is  being  amortized  into  income  by  the  corporation 
over  the  lives  of  the  related  assets,  the  maturities  of  the  related 
debt,  or  upon  disposition  of  the  partnership  assets.  The  amount 
of  this  amortization  was  $3.5  million  and  $3.4  million  in  1982 
and  1981,  respectively. 
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Consolidated  Statement  of  Earnings 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 

(thousands,  except  per  share) 

1982 

1981 

1980 

Net  Retail  Sales 

$3,653,877 

$3,400,811 

$3,149,807 

Rental  revenues 

16,494 

12,393 

23,169 

3,670,371 

3,413,204 

3,172,976 

Cost  and  Expenses: 

Cost  of  sales  and  other  related  expenses 

2,994,578 

2,786,131 

2,602,175 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion 

115,370 

107,510 

97,560 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

88,506 

81,756 

75,393 

Taxes  other  than  income  taxes 

84,583 

78,992 

72,027 

Interest  expense,  net 

42,668 

33,647 

37,964 

Operating  lease  rentals  of  real  property 

40,344 

37,073 

32,153 

Maintenance  and  repairs 

28,266 

28,719 

26,264 

Retirement  and  profit  sharing  expense 

15,725 

14,850 

13,197 

Provision  for  loss  from  wholesaler 

— 

7,600 

— 

Gain  on  disposition  of  real  estate 

— 

— 

(14,690) 

Write-down  of  investment  in  Consumers  Distributing  Company  Limited 

- 

— 

12,303 

3,410,040 

3,176,278 

2,954,346 

Earnings  before  income  taxes 

260,331 

236,926 

218,630 

Provision  for  income  taxes 

118,675 

110,723 

101,715 

Net  Earnings 

$  141,656 

$  126,203 

$  116,915 

Net  Earnings  Per  Common  Share 

$  4.87 

$  4.31 

$  4.01 

See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary 
of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


(thousands) 

January  29,  1983 

January  30,  1982 

Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  (including  marketable  securities  of  $102,630  and  $10,000,  respectively) 
Accounts  receivable,  net 

Merchandise  inventories 

Other  current  assets 

$  143,230 
838,775 
515,067 
21,075 

$  50,332 

785,360 
484,473 
18,116 

Total  Current  Assets 

1,518,147 

1,338,281 

Property  and  Equipment: 

Land 

Buildings  and  building  equipment 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 

87,262 

811,127 

585,240 

82,528 

768,966 

515,329 

Accumulated  depreciation 

1,483,629 

(530,138) 

1,366,823 

(469,611) 

953,491 

897,212 

Investment  in  Property  Under  Capital  Leases,  net 

Other  Assets 

44,641 

108,894 

47,195 

104,895 

Total  Assets 

$2,625,173 

$2,387,583 

Liabilities  and  Common  Stockholders’  Investment 

Current  Liabilities: 

Current  maturities  of  long-term  debt 

Accounts  payable 

Accrued  expenses 

Income  taxes 

$  29,947 

334,539 
176,180 
182,405 

$  17,377 

300,829 
156,909 
177,176 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

723,071 

652,291 

Long-term  Debt 

Capitalized  Lease  Obligations 

Deferred  Income  Taxes 

Deferred  Investment  Tax  Credit 

Other  Liabilities 

Unrealized  Appreciation— Real  Estate  Partnership 

534,786 

54,918 

107,289 

38,105 

50,769 

83,139 

480,484 

57,385 

79,914 

30,485 

46,531 

86,600 

Common  Stockholders’  Investment: 

Common  stock 

Additional  paid-in  capital 

Retained  earnings 

48,068 

20,712 

964,316 

48,301 

30,586 

875,006 

1,033,096 

953,893 

Total  Liabilities  and  Common  Stockholders’  Investment 

$2,625,173 

$2,387,583 

See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary 
of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Consolidated  Statement  of  Changes  in  Financial  Position 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


(thousands) 

1982 

1981 

1980 

Cash  Provided: 

Net  earnings 

$141,656 

$126,203 

$116,915 

Expenses  not  requiring  the  outlay  of  cash: 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

88,506 

81,756 

75,393 

Deferred  income  taxes  (noncurrent),  employee  benefits  and  ITC 

21,738 

17,158 

14,895 

Earnings  of  aflSliated  partnerships 

(3,050) 

(1,801) 

(2,287) 

Write-down  of  investment  in  CDC 

- 

— 

12,303 

Cash  from  operations 

248,850 

223,316 

217,219 

Less  dividend  payments 

(52,346) 

(48,953) 

(44,143) 

196,504 

174,363 

173,076 

Cash  Used: 

Capital  investment: 

Property  and  equipment  additions 

156,558 

150,656 

131,032 

Disposition  of  property  and  equipment 

(16,600) 

(2,781) 

(2,676) 

Additions  to  property  under  capital  leases 

2,273 

1,256 

3,404 

Distributions  from  affiliated  real  estate  partnerships 

(3,871) 

(2,698) 

(31,119) 

Working  capital: 

Accounts  receivable 

53,415 

86,721 

62,171 

Merchandise  inventories 

30,594 

60,894 

11,725 

Other  current  assets 

2,959 

(5.196) 

4,993 

Accounts  payable 

(33,710) 

(26,664) 

(11,266) 

Accrued  expenses 

(19,271) 

(9,765) 

(11,247) 

Income  taxes 

(5,229) 

(15,220) 

(5,408) 

Other 

(10,518) 

14,026 

(99) 

156,600 

251,229 

151,510 

Cash  provided  by  (used  for)  operating  transactions 

39,904 

(76,866) 

21,566 

Financing  Transactions: 

Issuance  of  long-term  debt 

104,000 

22,150 

5,363 

Repayments  of  long-term  debt 

(37,128) 

(27,248) 

(28,579) 

Repurchase  of  common  and  preferred  stock 

(30,234) 

(14,924) 

(2,844) 

Common  stock  issued  from  treasury 

18,823 

9,924 

6,266 

Obligations  incurred  ( repaid )  under  capital  leases,  net 

(2,467) 

(2,589) 

35 

Proceeds  from  Primac  transaction,  net  of  gain  realized 

— 

— 

57,372 

Short-term  debt 

— 

— 

(1,897) 

Cash  provided  by  (used  for)  financing  transactions 

52,994 

(12,687) 

35,716 

Increase  (Decrease)  in  Cash  and  Marketable  Securities 

92,898 

(89,553) 

57,282 

Cash  and  Marketable  Seeurities,  Beginning  of  Year 

50,332 

139,885 

82,603 

Cash  and  Marketable  Securities,  End  of  Year 

$143,230 

$  50,332 

$139,885 

See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary 
of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Consolidated  Statement  of  Common  Stockholders’  Investment 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


(thousands,  except  number  of  shares) 

Common  Stock 
Number 

of  Shares  Dollars 

Additional 

Paid-In 

Capital 

Retained 

Earnings 

Common 

Stock¬ 

holders’ 

Investment 

Balance  at  February  2,  1980 

28,971,157 

$48,285 

$31,995 

$724,984 

$  805,264 

Net  earnings 

— 

— 

— 

116,915 

116,915 

Dividends  paid: 

Common  stock  ($1.50'/^  per  share) 

— 

— 

— 

(43,792) 

(43,792) 

Preferred  stock 

— 

— 

— 

(351) 

(351) 

Common  stock  issued  from  treasury  for: 

Contribution  to  Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

233,115 

389 

4,989 

— 

5,378 

Exercise  of  stock  options 

41,952 

71 

204 

— 

275 

Restricted  stock  plan 

27,200 

45 

568 

— 

613 

Purchase  of  common  stock  for  treasury 

(128,900) 

(215) 

(2,622) 

— 

(2,837) 

Retirement  of  preferred  stock 

- 

— 

(3) 

- 

(3) 

Balance  at  January  31,  1981 

29,144,524 

48,575 

35,131 

797,756 

881,462 

Net  earnings 

— 

— 

— 

126,203 

126,203 

Dividends  paid: 

Common  stock  ($1.66  per  share) 

— 

— 

— 

(48,606) 

(48,606) 

Preferred  stock 

— 

— 

— 

(347) 

(347) 

Common  stock  issued  from  treasury  for: 

Contribution  to  Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

201,213 

335 

4,637 

— 

4,972 

Exercise  of  stock  options 

98,954 

165 

2,051 

— 

2,216 

Restricted  stock  plan 

92,000 

153 

2,583 

— 

2,736 

Purchase  of  common  stock  for  treasury 

(556,300) 

(927) 

(13,950) 

— 

(14,877) 

Retirement  of  preferred  stock 

- 

— 

134 

- 

134 

Balance  at  January  30,  1982 

28,980,391 

48,301 

30,586 

875,006 

953,893 

Net  earnings 

— 

— 

— 

141,656 

141,656 

Dividends  paid: 

Common  stock  ($1.79  per  share) 

— 

— 

— 

(52,033) 

(52,033) 

Preferred  stock 

— 

— 

— 

(313) 

(313) 

Common  stock  issued  from  treasury  for: 

Contribution  to  Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

203,591 

339 

5,596 

— 

5,935 

Exercise  of  stock  options 

435,896 

726 

11,938 

— 

12,664 

Restricted  stock  plan 

6,300 

11 

213 

— 

224 

Purchase  of  common  stock  for  treasury 

(785,600) 

(1,309) 

(28,284) 

— 

(29,593) 

Retirement  of  preferred  stock 

— 

— 

663 

— 

663 

Balance  at  January  29,  1983 

28,840,578 

$48,068 

$20,712 

$964,316 

$1,033,096 

Common  stock  has  a  par  value  of  $1.66%  per  share  and 
60  million  shares  are  authorized.  See  the  Financial  Review 
and  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Ten  Year  Summary 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


(millions,  except  per  share) 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

Operations 

Net  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues 

$3,670.4 

$3,413.2 

$3,173.0 

$2,977.2 

$2,732.7 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold  (including  occupancy 

and  buying  costs) 

2,596.9 

2,423.9 

2,267.9 

2,120.0 

1,948.9 

Selling,  general  and  administrative  and  other  expenses 

770.4 

711.2 

650.9 

600.5 

539.1 

Interest  expense,  net 

42.7 

33.6 

38.0 

39.9 

39.9 

Earnings  from  continuing  operations  before  income  taxes 

260.4 

236.9 

218.6 

216.8 

204.8 

Percent  of  sales  and  revenues 

7.1% 

6.9% 

6.9% 

7.3% 

7.5% 

Income  taxes 

118.7 

110.7 

101.7 

103.6 

100.8 

Earnings  from  continuing  operations 

141.7 

126.2 

116.9 

113.2 

104.0 

Percent  of  sales  and  revenues 

3.9% 

3.7% 

3.7% 

3.8% 

3.8% 

Net  earnings 

141.7 

126.2 

116.9 

113.2 

100.8 

Return  on  common  stockholders’  beginning  investment 

14.9';i) 

14.3'li. 

U.5% 

15.6% 

15.4% 

Dividends  on  common  stock 

52.0 

48.6 

43.8 

35.7 

30.4 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Capital  expenditures 

158.8 

151.9 

134.4 

140.6 

173.5 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

88.5 

81.8 

75.4 

70.6 

61.8 

Cash  flow  from  operations 

230.2 

208.0 

192.3 

183.8 

162.6 

Per  Common  Share 

Earnings  from  continuing  operations 

$  4.87 

$  4.31 

$  4.01 

$  3.90 

$  3.61 

Net  earnings 

4.87 

4.31 

4.01 

3.90 

3.50 

Dividends 

1.79 

1.66 

1.50!/2 

1.37 

1.25 

Effective  annual  dividend  rate  at  year-end 

1.82 

1.70 

1.54 

1.40 

1.28 

Common  stockholders’  investment 

35.82 

32.92 

30.24 

27.80 

25.24 

Financial  Position 

Accounts  receivable,  net 

$  838.8 

$  785.4 

$  698.6 

$  636.5 

$  580.8 

Merchandise  inventories 

515.1 

484.5 

423.6 

411.9 

370.2 

Working  capital 

795.1 

686.0 

683.7 

569.8 

494.2 

Property  and  equipment,  net 

953.5 

897.2 

828.1 

801.0 

748.2 

Long-term  debt,  capitalized  lease  obligations 

and  redeemable  preferred  stock 

597.7 

547.2 

554.0 

605.1 

531.8 

Common  stockholders’  investment 

1,033.1 

953.9 

881.5 

805.3 

725.2 

Total  assets 

2,625.2 

2,387.6 

2,259.3 

2,106.9 

1,852.8 

Stores  Open  at  Year-End 

Department  stores 

142 

138 

133 

128 

123 

Venture 

47 

45 

45 

45 

43 

Volume  Shoe 

1,279 

1,089 

978 

811 

643 

Average  Common  Shares  Outstanding  (in  thousands) 

29,012 

29,216 

29,081 

28,916 

28,691 

All  years  are  52-week  fiscal  years,  except  1978 
which  included  53  weeks. 
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1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

$2,390.0 

$2,193.1 

$2,024.6 

$1,765.3 

$1,621.5 

1,702.4 

1,575.1 

1,441.1 

1,260.3 

1,143.2 

473.2 

438.1 

412.5 

381.6 

350.6 

35.2 

32.8 

30.7 

26.8 

21.6 

179.2 

147.1 

140.3 

96.6 

106.1 

7.5% 

6.9% 

5.5% 

6.6% 

87.7 

73.0 

70.4 

48.2 

53.6 

91.5 

74.1 

69.9 

48.4 

52.5 

3.8% 

3.4‘lf, 

3.5% 

2.1% 

3.2% 

91.3 

74.5 

69.9 

47.0 

50.4 

15.5% 

13.7% 

14.0'f.'. 

9.8'li. 

11.0% 

27.2 

25.8 

24.6 

24.6 

24.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

99.0 

92.0 

86.2 

96.7 

72.0 

55.2 

48.0 

43.2 

36.5 

32.7 

146.5 

122.5 

113.1 

83.5 

83.1 

$  3.17 

$  2.56 

$  2.41 

$  1.66 

$  1.78 

3.16 

2.57 

2.41 

1.61 

1.71 

1.15 

1.10% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.16 

1.12 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

22.89 

20.68 

19.06 

17.50 

16.57 

$  519.3 

$  471.5 

$  427.2 

$  407.1 

$  377.6 

311.5 

278.3 

266.5 

218.7 

209.6 

517.6 

425.5 

379.0 

359.1 

336.1 

637.6 

597.0 

551.9 

525.8 

469.5 

506.8 

470.8 

424.5 

410.3 

370.5 

653.0 

591.0 

545.0 

499.5 

479.4 

1,703.0 

1,527.5 

1,471.5 

1,272.5 

1,190.3 

118 

113 

109 

103 

94 

27 

24 

20 

15 

15 

559 

510 

490 

506 

481 

28,816 

28,853 

28,791 

28,943 

29,151 
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Management’s  Responsibility  and  Auditors’  Report 


Report  of  Management 

Basic  responsibility  for  the  integrity  and  objectivity  of  the 
financial  information  presented  in  this  annual  report  rests  with 
management  of  the  corporation.  The  financial  statements  in 
this  report  have  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles.  Where  necessary  and  appropriate, 
certain  estimates  and  judgments  have  been  applied,  based  on 
currently  available  information  and  management’s  view  of 
current  conditions  and  circumstances.  Management  uses  the 
services  of  specialists  within  and  outside  the  corporation  in 
making  such  estimates  and  judgments. 

Management  maintains  a  system  of  accounting  and  controls, 
including  an  internal  audit  program,  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  assets  are  safeguarded  against  loss  from 
unauthorized  use  or  disposition  and  that  accounting  records 
provide  a  reliable  basis  for  the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 
The  system  of  controls  includes  the  careful  selection  of  people, 
a  division  of  responsibilities  and  the  application  of  formal 
policies  and  procedures  that  are  consistent  with  high  standards 
of  accounting  and  administrative  practices.  An  important  element 
of  this  system  is  a  comprehensive  internal  audit  program. 

Management  continually  reviews,  modifies  and  improves  its 
systems  of  accounting  and  controls  in  response  to  changes  in 
business  conditions  and  operations  and  to  recommendations  in 
tbe  reports  prepared  by  the  independent  public  accountants 
and  internal  auditors.  Management  believes  that  the  accounting 
and  control  systems  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  as.sets 
are  safeguarded  and  financial  information  is  reliable. 

Management  believes  that  it  is  essential  for  the  corporation 
to  conduct  its  business  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
ethical  standards  and  in  conformity  with  the  law. 


Audit  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direetors 

The  Board  of  Directors,  through  the  activities  of  its  Audit 
Committee,  participates  in  the  reporting  of  financial  information 
by  the  corporation.  The  Committee  meets  regularly  with 
management,  the  internal  auditors  and  representatives  of  the 
corporation’s  independent  public  accountants.  The  Committee 
met  four  times  during  1982  and  reviewed  the  scope,  timing  and 
fees  for  the  annual  audit  and  the  results  of  audit  examinations 
completed  by  the  internal  auditors  and  independent  public 
accountants,  including  the  recommendations  to  improve 
certain  internal  controls  and  the  follow-up  reports  prepared 
by  management.  Representatives  of  the  independent  public 
accountants  and  the  internal  auditors  have  free  access  to  the 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Directors  and  attend  each  meeting 
of  the  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Audit  Committee  are  Richard  R.  Shinn 
(chairman),  Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  Edward  H.  Meyer,  Andrall  E. 
Pearson,  J.  S.  Webb  and  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum. 

The  Audit  Committee  reports  the  results  of  its  activities  to  the 
full  Board  of  Directors. 

Auditors’  Report 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Stockholders  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company: 

We  have  examined  the  consolidated  balance  sheets  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company  ( a  New  York  corporation )  and 
subsidiaries  as  of  January  29,  1983,  and  January  30,  1982,  and 
the  related  consolidated  statements  of  earnings,  common 
stockholders’  investment  and  changes  in  financial  position  for 
each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  in  the  period  ended  January  29, 
1983.  Our  examinations  were  made  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  and,  accordingly,  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  consolidated  financial  statements  referred 
to  above  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company  and  subsidiaries  as  of  January  29, 
1983,  and  January  30,  1982,  and  the  results  of  their  operations 
and  the  changes  in  their  financial  position  for  each  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  in  the  period  ended  January  29,  1983,  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  consistent  basis. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  16,  1983 
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Directors  and  Officers 


Directors 

“  David  E.  Babcock 
Director  of  the  Corporation 

Allan  J.  Bloostein 
Vice  Chairman 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney 
President  and  a  Trustee  of 
Children’s  Television  Workshop 

David  C.  Farrell 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

John  W.  Hanley 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Monsanto  Company, 
a  multi-national  chemical  company 

“'James  L.  Hayes 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  American  Management  Associations 

Raymond  L.  Klauer 
Vice  Chairman 

Henry  A.  Lay 
Executive  Vice  President 

Edward  H.  Meyer 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Grey  Advertising  Inc. 

Andrall  E.  Pearson 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
of  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

Louis  Pozez 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Volume  Shoe  Corporation 

Richard  R.  Shinn 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Board 

and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

J.S.Webh 

Retired  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  TRW,  Inc. 


Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Study 
of  American  Business  and  Mallinckrodt 
Distinguished  University  Professor 
at  Washington  University 

Director  Emeritus 
Morton  D.  May 

"Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Hayes 
have  announced  plans  to  retire 
from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
effective  June  17,  1983. 

Committees  of  the  Board 

Audit  Committee: 

Richard  R.  Shinn,  Chairman 
Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  Edward  H.  Meyer, 
Andrall  E.  Pearson,  J.  S.  Webb, 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 

Compensation  and  Management 
Development  Committee: 

James  L.  Hayes,  Chairman 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  John  W.  Hanley, 

Edward  H.  Meyer,  Richard  R.  Shinn 

Executive  Committee: 

David  C.  Farrell,  Chairman 
David  E.  Babcock,  John  W.  Hanley, 
Raymond  L.  Klauer,  Henry  A.  Lay, 
Richard  R.  Shinn 

Finance  Committee: 

David  C.  Farrell,  Chairman 
John  W.  Hanley,  Henry  A.  Lay, 

Andrall  E.  Pearson,  Louis  Pozez, 
J.S.Webh,  Murray  L. Weidenbaum 

Nominating  Comm''‘t>  e: 

John  W.  Hanley,  Cnalrman 
David  C.  Farrell,  James  L.  Hayes, 
Richard  R.  Shinn 

Officers 
David  C.  Farrell 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Allan  J.  Bloostein 
Vice  Chairman 


Thomas  A.  Hays 
Vice  Chairman 

Raymond  L.  Klauer 
Vice  Chairman 

Otto  E.  Becker 
Executive  Vice  President 

Alfred  F.  Dougherty,  Jr. 

Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel 

Lawrence  E.  Honig 
Executive  Vice  President 

Henry  A.  Lay 
Executive  Vice  President 

Jerome  T.  Loeb 

Executive  Vice  President,  Controller 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer 

Steven  J.  Douglass 
Senior  Vice  President 

Bill  L.  Lucas 
Senior  Vice  President 

William  R.H.  Martin 
Senior  Vice  President 

R.  Dean  Wolfe 
Senior  Vice  President 

Michael  Zoroya 
Senior  Vice  President 

Louis  J.  Garr,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Frank  J.  Williams,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

Richard  A.  Brickson 
Corporate  Secretary 
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Board  of  Directors 
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Operating  Divisions,  Subsidiaries 


May  Co.,  California 

May  D&F,  Colorado 

Appointed 

Raymond  L.  Klauer,  Chairman 

John  H.  Eyler,  President 

Vice  Presidents 

Judith  K.  Hofer,  President 

Larry  C.  Masters,  Chairman 

James  Abrams 
Robert  B.  Aldridge 

The  Hecht  Co., 

Strouss,  Youngstown 

Stephen  B.  Appel 

Washington-Baltimore 

Fred  L.  Gronvall,  Chairman 

Peter  J.  Babin 

Irwin  Zazulia,  President 

Larry  L.  Mickley,  President 

Carl  A.  Caligiuri 

Edgar  S.  Mangiafieo,  Chairman 

John  F.  Danahy 

May-Cohens,  Florida 

Frank  D.  Gunter 

Famous'Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Robert  B.  Cockayne,  President 

William  M.  Harding 

Richard  L.  Battram,  President 

Richard  R.  Hettlinge 

J.  Warren  Harris,  Chairman 

Venture 

Marvin  Laba 

Thomas  A.  Hays,  Chairman 

Charles  B.  Luher 

Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh 

Julian  M.  Seeherman,  President 

Robert  L.  McDowell 

William  T.  Tobin,  President 

Ullrich  E.  Porzig 

Elden  Rasmussen,  Chairman 

Volume  Shoe 

Carl  E.  Tooker 

Harry  Berger,  President 

Jean  C.  Zehner 

The  May  Co.,  Cleveland 

H.  Gene  Nau,  President 

Dale  W.  Hilpert,  Chairman 

Paul  G.  Badgley,  Chairman 

May  Centers,  Inc. 

Gregory  R.  Glass,  President 

Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon 

Allain  Russo,  President 

William  E.  Gralstrom,  Chairman 

James  H.  Coe,  Chairman 

May  Merchandising 

Corporation,  New  York 

C.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford 

Kenneth  Kolker,  Chairman 

Marshall  Hilsherg,  President 

J.  Kent  McHose.  Chairman 

Bernard  Olsoll’,  President 

May  Department  Stores 

The  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron 

International,  Inc. 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  President 

Clarence  A.  Randall,  Chairman 

Martin  Bloom,  President 

The  May  Design 

and  Construction  Company 

John  G.  Rutenis,  President 

John  F.  Strong,  Chairman 

Eagle  Stump  Company 

Roy  R.  Paulson,  President 
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Stonkholder  Information 


Corporate  Offices 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company 

611  Olive  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101 

(314)247-0300 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Stockholders  Avill 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  June  17  in 
the  ninth  floor  Auditorium  of  the 
Famous-Barr  Co.  store,  Olive  and  Sixth 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  formal  notice 
of  the  meeting,  along  with  a  proxy  state¬ 
ment  and  a  form  of  proxy,  will  be  mailed 
to  each  holder  of  common  stock. 

Annual  and  10-K  Reports 
Copies  of  the  corporation’s  annual  report 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (Form  10-K)  and  tlie 
quarterly  reports  to  the  SEC  (Form  10-Q) 
are  available  to  stockholders  without 
charge  upon  request  to:  Director, 
Corporate  Information  Center, 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company, 
611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

Additional  copies  of  the  Annual  Report 
to  Stockholders  are  also  available  by 
contacting  the  Corporate  Information 
Center. 


Auditors 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

1010  Market  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101 

Capital  Stock 

Shares  of  The  May  Department  Stores 
Company  common  stock  are  listed 
and  traded  on  The  Ne^v  York  Stock 
Exchange  (trading  symbol  MA)  and 
The  Pacific  Stock  Exchange  ( trading 
symbol  MA).  The  stock  is  quoted  as 
“MayDS"  in  daily  newspapers. 

Insurance  Broker  and  Consultant 
Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies,  Inc. 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

Investment  Bankers 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  Incorporated 
1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

One  Battery  Park  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

Pension  Consultant 
Kwasha  Lipton 
2100  North  Central  Road 
Fort  Lee,  N.J.  07024 

Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar 
Centerre  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis 
510  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101 
(314)  231-9300 


Stockholder  Inquiries 
Communication  regarding  all  stockholder 
records  should  be  directed  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  transfer  agent  and  registrar, 
Centerre  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

Tax  Withholding  on  Dividends 
Cash  dividends  to  stockholders  paid  on 
or  after  July  1,  1983,  v/ill  be  subject  to 
the  new  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi¬ 
bility  Act.  According  to  this  Act,  10  percent 
of  cash  dividends  paid  to  stockholders 
must  be  deducted  and  submitted  to  the 
federal  government  as  a  withholding 
payment  on  income  tax.  This  procedure 
will  be  similar  to  the  present  system  of 
tax  withholding  on  wages  and  salaries. 

However,  the  Act  allows  stockholders 
meeting  certain  requirements  to  elimi¬ 
nate  withholding  on  dividends.  An 
explanation  of  the  exemption  require¬ 
ments  and  an  exemption  certificate  will 
be  mailed  to  stockholders  in  advance 
of  July  1. 
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